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A Blood of Human Kindness 


Abraham Lincoln was a flood of human 
kindness that swept across the earth in the 
hours of its agony and left on it imperishable 
memorials to be a light and inspiration to all 
men, 

He came from the common folk whom he 
loved. He was flesh of their flesh, but 
Providence put into him above the shoulders 
a capacity for leadership and guidance com- 
mensurate with the mighty task for which 
he was ordained. He passed through the 
sloughs of despond. Ordeals almost beyond 
the power of human souls to endure only 
hardened the iron of his purpose. The pen- 
alty of greatness is to be a target. He did 
not object. There stretched into his vision 
the glory of the goal. He saw something 
worth working for, something he could not 
fail to work for, worthy of the blood poured 
out for its attainment. Sympathy flowed 
from him, but in that soft heart there was 
no coward beat, no looseness of decision. 

Again the world is on fire. Again the flood 
of some great human’s goodness must swell 
against it. Somewhere a mighty soul is 
throbbing toward the task. Not in the mighty 
iron tubes which deal out destruction and 
death, not in bomb, or mine, or airplane, does 
peace slumber, but in the great brain of 
some gentle human being who is waiting to 
point the way out. Somewhere in the world 
there is a Lincoln. Great crises breed great 
men. The bleeding world waits for him. 


—Anonymous. 


* With malice tomard none, 
With charity for all” 
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Concerning the February Issue 


IISSIONS has seldom invited you to a richer bill of fare. 
We do not forget that in this month fall the birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln — the great leaders worthy of 
the esteem and veneration of a grateful and unforgetting 
people. The issue opens with one of the pregnant 
phrases of that clear-visioned man of the people who rose 
to every occasion and stands a unique figure in history. 
Well may we pray that the American spirit today may be 
worthy of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

Japan claims special attention, because this is the Foreign Mission period 
in the Sunday-schools. A wonderfully interesting nation, and one that it 
behooves us to understand and appreciate. Our relations with Japan have 
much to do with the future of both countries. Whether the developing 
civilization of the Island Empire shall be Christian or non-Christian depends 
very much on the attitude and action of American Christianity at this particular. 
period of world overturning and readjustment. This issue ought to make 
some distinct impression upon our Baptist people. Remember that we have 
a definite Japanese problem on this side of the Pacific, and this calls for 
intelligent Christian opinion touching the whole subject of immigration — at 
present our greatest home mission challenge. 

That Dream of Mr. Gaunt’s ought to strike deep into many a heart. It 
is timely in this issue, which rightly sets forth the situation of our Missionary 
Societies as they face the two closing months that mean more to tens of 
thousands of men, women and children than tongue or pen can describe. 
Reflect upon those pages (112-116), and act as the Spirit prompts — as though, 
indeed, the Master’s hand were outstretched, and you heard His voice say, 
‘* Inasmuch — ” 

You will not miss those sketches of ‘‘ How the Japanese Give,” ‘‘ Living 
Epistles,” ‘‘ First Impressions of an Idaho Pastor,” and ‘‘ The Work of a 
Bible.” Nor the rich messages from the missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Societies, and the unusual variety of field notes, items 
and incidents. A dozen good programs can be made up from this one number, 
while we suggest only one. Wonder if you will note the new features? 

And what good things are left over! Principal Huizinga’s fine article on 
Christian Education in South India, Forty Years in Burma, Evangelistic Ex- 
periences in Nebraska, Riverine Evangelism in Burma, and two stories — all 
in type and waiting, crowded out with a score of other equally readable articles. 
Something to look forward to. 








May this issue result in opening up the Baptist possessions indicated below: 


HOOD OOOOSOBOOOBOSO 
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The Visitor — A Deputation Dream 
BY REV. LEWIS H. GAUNT, M. A. 


ler was in an un- 
usually excited state 
of mind when he 
retired to rest on 
one particular even- 
ing of last year. 
What had happened 
may be briefly told. 
He had been speaking at the missionary 
anniversary of a church in what would 
generally be reckoned a well-to-do suburb. 
Among the notices given out before his 
address was one to the effect that the 
“loose cash ” in the collection-boxes would 
be devoted to the funds of the Missionary 
Society. He had been away from home 
so long that he failed to grasp the meaning 
of the expression “loose cash,” but the 
phrase jarred upon him. It suggested 
“keep the change for yourself,” or the 
flinging of a few coppers to a_ beggar. 
On inquiring into the matter later in the 
day, he discovered that it was customary 





on these occasions to give to the Missionary . 


Society not the regular weekly offerings of 
the people, but only such additional sums 
as might be placed in the collection-box. 
The church could not afford to give up, 


even for one week, its regular income. 
When he learnt further that, in consequence 
of this system, the total amount given to 
the Society as the result of the day’s 
collections was something less than $15.00, 
his indignation got the better of him, and 
he spoke more strongly than was prudent. 
Hence it was that he retired to rest in a 
somewhat troubled frame of mind. 

What followed can best be told in his 
own words, as he related the story at the 
breakfast-table next morning: 

I suppose I must have been dreaming, 
but the whole thing was so vivid that it is 
difficult for me even now to believe that it 
was only adream. I was giving a mission- 
ary address at some large church, filled with 
a well-dressed and cultured congregation. 
After describing my work and the pressing 
need for extension and development, I 
was moved to do what I had never done 
before, and what [had certainly no intention 
of doing when I began my address. I 
asked the people to give as though they 
were putting the money, not into a collec- 
tion-box passed round by deacons, but into 
the hand of Christ Himself. 

Instead of sitting down I remained 
standing in the pulpit, watching the effect 
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of my appeal upon the faces of the people. 
One or two faces bore a smile, half amused, 
half contemptuous. A portly business 
man in the middle of the centre aisle 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 
I almost expected to see him rise from his 
seat and walk out. Some of the children 
looked up wonderingly into their mothers’ 
faces, as if asking whether Jesus would 
really take the collection. 

And then—and then— but how can 
I describe what I saw then? At the back 
of the chapel stood the deacons with their 
collecting-boxes. But they made no move 
toward the pews. At first I thought that 
my remarks must have offended them, 
and that they were refusing to take the 
collection. But then I saw, moving slowly 
along the pews at the back of the far aisle, 
a figure clothed in some soft, flowing robe. 

His face was turned from me, but my 
soul knew its Lord. A great hush fell upon 
the people and in the stillness I could hear 
Him saying, as He went from pew to pew, 
‘“‘ Other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold. Them also I must bring.” 

The voice was low and tender, yet 
there was no sadness in it. It was the 
voice of one whose warfare is accomplished. 
As men heard it, they bowed their heads 
and covered their faces. The only faces 
I could see in all the building were those of 
the children here and there. 

As He passed from pew to pew, some 


kept their heads bowed and made no sign. 
Others placed their purses in His hand, 
turning away their faces. A little child 
looked trustfully in His eyes, holding out 
her penny, and saying, “ Please take my 
penny, dear Lord Jesus.” The Saviour 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. 
In one of the pews a young fellow put his 
own hand into the outstretched hand of 
Jesus, whispering, “ I give myself.” 

So He passed along to the top of the 
aisle; and then, as He turned to go down 
the other side, I saw His face for the first 
time. Then I, too, fell on my knees and 
covered my face, crying in my heart, 
“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” 

What happened as He went through 
the rest of the church I know not, nor 
how long the time was. When at length 
I uncovered my eyes, He was standing be- 
side the Communion table, on which He 
had laid the gifts. A moment later He 
turned and looked upon the people, with 
their faces still hidden from Him. Then, 
with upraised hands, He blessed us all: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

And so He passed from us. And by 
and by I awoke—and lo! it was all a 
dream. 

Yet, was it alla dream? 

—From an English Magazine . 


This sketch will make a most effective reading for a 


Church Meeting or a Sunday-school Opening Service 


sptarec enemasenanceeasenen seseaseaucesmacenasmencemmememseusemmsnencmmmsnmcnmnes > 
os Be 
Sy HOW LONG SHALL I GIVE? oN 
Sy ‘* Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread; or 
on For giving is living,” the angel said. Za 
Gag ‘¢ And must I be giving again and again?” ae 
ae My peevish and pitiless answer ran. Be 
Yas ‘Oh, no,” said the angel, piercing me through, x 
wa ‘* Just give till the Master stops giving to you.” 
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The Travelogist in Japan 


OUR MISSION WORK IN THE ISLAND EMPIRE 


HO opened the Japanese door? 

What Commodore Perry did, after 

he sailed his U. S. warships into 
Yedo Harbor, is one of the romances of 
history. That was in 1852, and by 1854 
he had some treaties made and ports 
opened. The Western ideas went in from 
America. 

Religions of Japan? Shinto, with its 
800 myriads of deities — a developed sys- 
tem with its temples and shrines and in 
almost every house its god-shelf. It has 
priests, priestesses and ceremonies, but 
no idols or sacred books. ‘The sun goddess 
is chief object of worship; the emperors 
are believed to be descended from her. 
Shinto looked upon by many as an asso- 
ciation to perpetuate the memory of 
Japan’s single line of emperors and to 
foster patriotism. Buddhism, imported 
from India, is the most thoroughly or- 
ganised, with magnificent temples, num- 
berless idols, holy books, imposing rituals, 
multitudes of priests, and the nominal 
following of the masses of the people. 
Japanese themselves realize its failure as a 
promoter and preserver of morality, and 
its want of the conscience found in Chris- 
tianity. Confucianism has had a powerful 
ethical influence in Japan as in China. 
The way is open therefore for Christianity 
to a remarkable degree. 

When did ‘Protestant Missions begin? 
In 1859, six years after Commodore Perry 
opened the long-closed door. Rev. John 
Liggins was the first, going over from 
China; and soon he was joined by Rev. 
C. E. Williams, both of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. That same year the 
Northern Presbyterian Board sent out 


Dr. J. C. Hepburn, and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of America sent Drs. 
Brown, Simmons and Verbeck, with their 
wives. Ten years later, in 1869, the 
American Board (Congregational), sent 
Dr. D. C. Greene; and the English Church 
Missionary Society appointed its first 
Japanese missionary. The American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union commissioned its 
first missionary in 1872, Dr. Nathan 
Brown. He reached Japan with his wife 
in 1873, and immediately organized the 
First Baptist Church in Japan, at Yoko- 
hama. 

Was this the first Baptist work in Japan? 
No. When Commodore Perry flung out 
the stars and stripes in Yedo Harbor, one 
of his marines was young Jonathan Goble, 
a Baptist who joined the expedition in 
order to spy out Japan as a mission field. 
This marine brought back to Hamilton, 
N. Y., a shipwrecked Japanese sailor, 
who was baptized later and was probably 
the first Japanese convert to Christianity. 
Mr. Goble went out with his wife in 1860, 
to labor under the American Free Mission 
Society. He had been at work in his own 
fashion for twelve years when Dr. Brown 
arrived. He was then appointed a mis- 
sionary of the Union, and merged the Free 
Mission with ours. He soon left for 
America, however. He has to his credit the 
translation of Matthew, the first book 
of the New Testament printed in Japanese; 
and he invented the jinrikisha, the com- 
mon man-drawn passenger vehicle. He 
was mechanical, and taught shoemaking, 
housebuilding, and other things. Like 
many another genius he left little abiding 
work. 
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The Foundation Stones? For our Bap- 
tist Missions they were laid by Dr. Brown, 
aremarkable man. He had been with Jud- 
son in Burma, was a scholar and linguist, 
and at once began translating the New 
Testament into Japanese, also writing 
hymns for the Japanese as he had formerly 
done for the Assamese. His translation 
of the New Testament was the first and 
a notable achievement. He died at the 
age of 79 in Yokohama, Jan. 1, 1886, 
beloved by both Japanese and foreigners. 
He organized the church in Yokohama, 
baptizing the first native convert the same 
year (1873). There the first native pastor 
(Kawakatsu) was ordained in 1879. That 
same year Rev. A. A. Bennett and wife 
went to Dr. Brown’s assistance, beginning 
a service that lasted thirty years. Out 
of that early work came the theological 
seminary of today, for one thing. 

Woman Missionaries? The first sent 
by our Woman’s Foreign Society were Miss 
Clara Sands (later Mrs. J. C. Brand) and 
Miss Anna H. Kidder, who arrived in 
1875— one going to Yokohama and the 
other to Tokyo. A large number have 
gone out since as preachers and workers. 

Steady Growth? Yes; from 1873 to 
1888, for example, 40 missionaries went to 
Japan, from 1889 to 1904 over 50 more. 
Our work was confined to the open ports 
of Tokyo and Yokohama until 1880, 
when Rev. T. P. Poate went northward on 
a missionary tour, and before the year was 
over had formed churches in Morioka, 
Sendai and Hanamaki. Sendai was then 
200 miles beyond any railroad. In 1881 
Dr. Rhees went southward and established 
a mission in Tokushima, on the large island 
of Shikoku; also establishing a church at 
Kobe, an important city. The names of 
our missionaries will be found among the 
leaders of the Christian Movement in 
Japan from the earliest days until now, 
and we have reason to be proud of their 
record. 

The present force? In all, 58 mission- 
aries, including 20 men and their wives 
and 18 unmarried women. There are 61 
Japanese pastors, 21 of them only with full 
theological training and ordination. There 
are 34 churches, 152 outstations and places 
for regular meetings. There are 109 
Japanese teachers, 47 of them men; 32 


Bible women and 6 other workers, a total 
of 208 Japanese Christian workers. There 
are 4,292 church members, and 409 bap- 
tisms were reported last year. Sunday- 
schools 216, with 13,646 persons enrolled. 
Theological Seminary students, 19; Bible 
Training School students, 22; Kinder- 
garten Training School pupils, 18. Total 
number of scholars in our schools, 1,768. 

Any Peculiar Features? Captain Bick- 
el’s work on the Inland Sea with his Gos- 
pel Ship, Fukuin Maru. Known through- 
out Japan. Ship given by Mr. R. S. 
Allan, well known shipbuilder of Scot- 
land, as a memorial to his mother, who had 
realized the spiritual needs of the 1,500,000 
people living on the hundreds of islands 
dotting the beautiful waterways called the 
Inland Sea, and had given generously for 
this work. Read what Mrs. Montgomery 
says of this work in her booklet, “ Our 
Neighbor Japan,” just off the press. 

Our Educational Work? Point where 
we havebeen weak; now trying to overcome 
a poor start. Plan to have a dormitory: 
at Waseda University, with its 12,000 
students; also to strengthen Duncan 
Academy and our Theological Seminary, 
and train up leaders for a new Japan. 
Woman’s Society has from the first laid 
stress on the Christian education of girls, 
and has already done a fine piece of work, 
having modern and well equipped institu- 
tions at Sendai, Himeji, Kanagawa and 
Tokyo — all centers of character building, 
telling on the future. Christian spirit 
so strong that even Buddhist girls seldom 
graduate without becoming Christians. 
Fifteen Sunday-schools each week con- 
ducted by young women pupils in our 
schools. What Baptist schools in this 
country can match that? 

Good Church Plants? In general, quite 
the reverse. In the new Tabernacle in 
Tokyo, where William Axling carries on 
a great work, we have a really fine work- 
shop, of which we may be proud. Two 
or three other churches are creditable; 
but most are not places to which the better 
class of Japanese can be drawn. We have 
some church building to do if we expect to 
win in Japan. Read about it in “Our 
Neighbor Japan.” Be sure to read that 
little book through, but also be sure that 
if you do you will get stirred up to do 
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something worth while for Baptist missions 
in Japan. 

Japan Important? As goes Japan, so 
goes the Orient for the next half century. 
Japan needs the Gospel. Multitudes of 
Japanese want the Gospel. Japan for 
Christ means the Orient for Christ. What 
shall the Baptist answer be? 

Other Denominations? All at work. 
Of Christian organizations of all sorts the 
total is 51. This includes not only the 
denominational boards and societies, but 
the British and American Bible Societies, 
the Y. M. and Y. W.C. A., and a number of 
Japanese societies. 

Leading Boards? Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed Churches, Angli- 
can (S. P. G. and C. M. S.), Canadian 
Presbyterian and Church of England. 
The total includes the Roman Catholics and 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Confer- 
ence of Federated Missions seeks to bring 
as many of these bodies as possible into 
cooperative relations, and has accomplished 
excellent results. Our own Dr. Dearing, 
who has so recently finished his earthly 
work, was a leader in this movement. 

Total Christian Force in Japan? Statis- 
tical tables in The Christian Movement in 
Japan (1916) give 97,350 communicant 
members of the Protestant churches in 
Japan. Adult baptisms during the year 
numbered 11,886. There are also 2,485 


Sunday schools enrolling 148,333 pupils 
and teachers. Including Roman and 
Greek Catholic converts there are about 
200,000 Christian believers out of Japan’s 
54,000,000 people. Room. yet for evan- 
gelization. 

Any Japanese Organizations? Why, the 
Japanese have their own churches, peri- 
odicals and missionary societies. The 
Kumiai churches — the Japanese Congre- 
gationalists — for example, build and main- 
tain their own churches, call and ordain 
their own pastors, carry on their own 
schools. The Doshisha,. the foremost 
Christian college in Japan, is under the 
control of this body. The Congregationa- 
lists are reaping the fruit of a wise policy. 
So are the Presbyterians who train for 
leadership. 

Christian Influence? Admittedly great, 
out of all proportion to number of Chris- 
tians. Christianity has been recognized 
by leaders of Japan as the one thing that 
meets the moral needs of the nation. 
Japanese Christians have risen to leader- 
ship in parliament, army, and all profes- 
sions. Our missionaries are honored and 
loved. The great evangelistic campaign 
is making a deep impression. Now is the 
strategic hour for Christianity in Japan, the 
leader of the Orient. 

Now the Travelogist refers you for 
further interesting facts to the Chron- 
ologist. 


Chronology of the Christian Movement 
in Japan 


(Keep this for Reference, as it is of Permanent Value.) 


1542. First Europeans (Portuguese) arrive. 

1549, Francis Xavier landed at Kagoshima. 

1587, Persecutions of Catholic Christianity. 

1597. “‘ Twenty-six martyrs ” suffered death at 
Nagasaki. 

1614. Decree against Christianity. 

1638. Japan closed by edict. 

1640. Anti-Christian Edict, imposing death 
upon any Christian found in Japan. 

1827. Collection at prayer meeting in Brook- 
line, Mass., for mission work in Japan. 

1853. Commodore Perry’s arrival. 

1855. Wakasa picked up Dutch Testament in 
Nagasaki Harbor. 

1856. Townsend Harris first U. S. foreign con- 
sul in Shimoda. 


1858. Harris’ treaty of trade and commerce. 

1859. First Protestant missionaries arrived. 

1862. First Protestant Church in Japan at 
Nagasaki. 

1864. First baptism— Yano; first Christian 
tract in Japanese. 

1869. Yedo made capital and named Tokyo. 

First American Board missionary. 

1871. Feudalism abolished. 

First Scripture portion (Matthew) printed 
by Jonathan Goble, Baptist, who trans- 
lated it. 

1872. First Japanese Church in Yokohama. 

First railway, between Tokyo and Yoka- 
hama. 

Beginning of Imperial University. 
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1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. S 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889, 


1890. 


1891. 
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jishi. 

Adoption of our Calendar year. 

Removal of Anti-Christian Edict boards. 

First Japanese Sunday-school, Kobe. 

First Missionary A. B. Missionary Union 
(Dr. Nathan Brown). 

First Baptist Church, Yokohama. 

First Japanese Church in Tokyo. 

First missionaries Methodist Episcopal 
Church North. 

First ordination of a Japanese Christian 
(Neesima in U. S.). 

American Tract Society began work. 

Episcopal University, Tokyo, started. 

First Christian weekly paper, Shichi-ichi 
Zappo. 

First Christian Hospital, Tokyo. 

First Methodist Church, Tokyo. 

Doshisha, Kyoto. 

Baptist Girls’ School, Tokyo. 

Sunday made official holiday. 

First Baptist Church, Tokyo. 

American and British Bible Societies at 
work. 

First ordination of Japanese Christian 

(Sawayama) in Japan. 

Dr. Brown’s New Testament. 

First English Baptist Missionary (White). 

Committee’s New Testament. 

First Japanese Y. M.C. A. 

Announcement constitutional government. 

Waseda University, Tokyo. 

Scripture Union; Bank of Japan. 

—— Missionary Conference; first in 

Disciples of Christ began work. 

Buddhism and Shinto disestablished. 

English introduced into schools. 

Baptist Theological Classes, Yokohama. 

Presbyterian Church, South, enters. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Methodist Church, South. 

Japanese Episcopal Church constituted. 

Nurses’ Training School, Kyoto. 

American Christian Convention. 

Committee’s Old Testament. 

Promulgation of constitution. 

Local self-government for cities, towns 
and villages. 

Southern Baptist Convention. 

Canadian Episcopal. 

Imperial rescript in educaticn. 

First session Imperial Diet, with a Chris- 
tian (Nakajima) as speaker of Lower 
House. 

Baptist work in Liu Kiu. 


1892. 
1893. 
1895. 
1896. 


1897. 
1898. 


1899, 


1890. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 
1904. 


Lutheran Missions. 

reane Christian Endeavor Union. 
aptist Academy, Tokyo (Duncan). 

Tidal wave in northern Japan. 

John R. Mott in Japan. 

Freedom of press and public meeting. 

National Temperance League. 

Japan Book and Tract Society. 

New treaties on terms of equality; Japan 
wide open and admitted to comity of 
nations. 

Crusade against social evil. 

Fukuin Maru (Gospel Ship) our Captain 
Bickel’s. 

Christian Educational Convention. 

Boxer troubles in China; Japan allied 
with Christendom. 

Third Missionary Conference, Tokyo. 

Woman’s University, Tokyo. 

Oriental Missionary Society. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

First session Standing Committee Co- 
operating Missions. 

Union Christian Hymnal. 

Osaka Exposition. 

Young Woman’s Christian Association. 


1904-05. Russo-Japanese War. 


1906. 
1907. 


1909. 
1910. 


1911. 
1912. 


1913. 
1914. 


1915. 


Y. M. C. A. Army work; hospital work. 

Conference of Religions. 

Japan Peace Society. 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 
Tokyo. 

National Sunday-school Association. 

Japan Methodist Union, Bishop Honda. 

Semi-centennial Christian Conference, 
Tokyo. 

Grand Sunday-school Rally. 

Annexation of Korea. 

Federation of Churches. 

Death of Bishop Honda; Dr. Hiaiwa 
elected Bishop. 

Death of Emperor Mutsuhito; accession 
of Yoshihito. 

Beginning of Taisho (Great Righteous- 
ness) Era. 

Visits of Drs. Henderson, Mabie and 
Mott. 

Famine in Northern Japan. 

Death of Empress-Dowager. 

European War; Japan takes Tsingtao. 

Union Evangelistic Three Years’ Cam- 
paign started. 

Amnesty to condemned Koreans. 

Visit of Dr. Shailer Mathews as fraternal 
delegate of American Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Coronation or enthronement ceremonies. 
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First Impressions of a Missionary Pastor in Idaho 


BY A MODEST MAN 


I ARRIVED on Saturday morning with 

no one to meet me at the train because 
my letter had not yet been delivered. The 
place is a characteristic little western town 
with two stores, a “grog shop” and a small 
hotel. The houses are small and the 
buildings new. 

I inquired for the church clerk and found 
he lived in the country. I asked if any 
Baptists lived in town. They told me 
nie” 

When I learned the hour of meeting I 
began calling from house to house, inviting 
people to the services. I found Catholics, 
Mormons and some with various church 
affiliations back east. I learned to know 
the Mormons when I had met about three 
of them. The Mormons hesitate to say 
what church they belong to. 

Among others I hailed an old man in a 
carriage with his wife and daughter. His 
reply was, “Well, God bless ye, me b’y, 
I’m glad ye come, an’ ef ye’ jest git in here 
we'll take keer 0’ ye.” He was my senior 
deacon and Sunday-school superintendent 
who had organized the church some few 
years ago and since then had been holding 
things together and praying for a preacher. 
He surely did take care of me. I was by 
the fire in his home when he said, ‘Now, 
me young fella’, we’re jest a goin’ to take 
the halter off o’ ye, and turn ye loose. Ye 
kin come an’ go jest as ye please, but re- 
member we got a little room here fur ye 
whenever ye want it.” This hearty in- 
vitation was not because of his personal 
liking for me but simply spoke his pleasure 
that a minister had come at last. The 
whole community has given me a hearty 
welcome. The Catholics join in the wel- 
come, but the Mormons don’t especially 
like me. 


One young couple had announced their 
wedding, but the question who should 
solemnize the ceremony was still open. 
They were of Christian families and so a 
Mormon elder or a justice could only be 
thought of as a last resort. The nearest 
minister was many miles away. I cume 
in time to fill the vacancy. Their unusual 
delight impressed me with the scarcity 
of my sort. 

I met a ranchman from a settlement 
some sixteen miles from here who, when 
he learned I was a minister, said, “Say, 
Mister, I’d like it a heap if you would come 
out and hold a bunch of meetin’s in our 
schoolhouse. We got a pile o’ kids what 
never heared no preachin’ and I tell you 
it’ud help em outa heap.” I haven’t been 
to his settlement yet but I am going. 

At one home where books were scarce I 
was pleased to see a Bible on the table. 
It had a price mark of $3.20, and had been 
bought from a colporter of our Publication 
Society. The man said, “Parson, I wish 
you’d explain that Bible to me. I can’t 
make head nor tail to it.” He actually 
didn’t know enough about the Bible to use 
it intelligently. It gave me great pleasure 
to open the Book to him and explain the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New 
and something of the structure of each, and 
then I told the story of Jesus who was 
crucified that we might live. It was 
wonderful to see his interest as well as his 
ignorance in matters of religion. 

I have spent several years in the eastern 
states in some very pleasant churches, but 
contrasting the needs here with the con- 
ditions where I have been, I wouldn’t go 
back and preach in one of those over- 
churched communities if I were given the 
town for preaching in it. 
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General Evangelist, Pacific Division — W. B. Hinson, D.D., Portland, Oregon. 
General Evangelist, Central Division — H. F. Stilwell, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 





The School of Evangelism held in 
Topeka, Kansas, in November, proved 
helpful even beyond expectations. Forty 
pastors and their wives were enrolled, and 
anumber oflaymen. State Superintendent 
of Evangelism, Rev. Fred Berry, presided 
over the conferences, which covered the 
whole field of evangelism, efficiently and 
helpfully. Time was given for the con- 
sideration of the practical problems and 
much time was spent in prayer. Twice 
daily Dr. Hinson delivered addresses rich 
in instruction and power. He also preached 
each night at the First Baptist Church. 

Twenty-five towns and religious centers 
were represented in the school and as a 
result thirty-three churches in the north- 
east part of the State held simultaneous 
meetings. One worker says, “Kansas is 
taking to this evangelistic work and already 
it is leveling many situations and adjusting 
many difficulties.” 

* * 


Some of the good things reported about 
these meetings: ‘‘Those who attended the 
School claimed that they came up to the 
mount of transfiguration and would return 
to their work with new vision, courage, 
conviction and power.” “I believe that 
if we could have such conferences all over 
Kansas we would have as a result a new 
ministry for this State.” ‘Dr. Hinson 
is certainly a mighty teacher of the funda- 
mental truths that are so much needed in 
these present days.” “The conferences 
were enlightening and inspiring.” “The 
devotional hours were especially precious 
and helpful and uplifting.” 


* * 


Dr. H. F. Stilwell is greatly encouraged 
in his work. He has held special meetings 
with students at Kalamazoo and Hillsdale 
Colleges and at the Chicago Training 
School; and has invitations from Franklin, 
Des Moines and Denison, and from the 
Norwegian ‘Theological Seminary. Re- 
cently he addressed also a large body of 
students from the Ohio State University 


at Columbus. He has already made a 
large place for himself in the esteem of his 
brethren. 

= * 

Dr. Hinson writes: “I never saw so much 
of the goodness of God in the same length 
of time as I have seen this year in this 
special work. I have seen over fifteen 
hundred people definitely state their de- 
cision to serve Christ. That in itself is 
well worth while.” 

* = 


President J. H. Randall, of Bacone 
College, Bacone, Oklahoma, reports a 
splendid Christian spirit in the school. 
Fourteen of the students have been bap- 
tized. Groups of students go out every 
Sunday and assist in Sunday-schools held 
in schoolhouses in the surrounding country, 
also visiting the sick and holding services 
in private houses. “I have never known 
here of as thorough a missionary spirit as 
we have at the present time. Good work 
is also being done in the school, and all lines 
are encouraging.” 


* 


Kansas is entering thoroughly into the 
work of evangelism. The groups of meet- 
ings in the southwestern section covered 
five Associations, and good reports come 
from all quarters of earnest work and large 
interest. In the Arkansas Valley Asso- 
ciation nearly every church is engaged. 
In some places pastors are conducting their 
own meetings, in others neighboring min- 
isters or evangelists are assisting. General 
Evangelist Fred Berry is in charge of the 
campaign, which looks to the permanent 
development of the evangelistic church 
rather than spasmodic effort of temporary 
character. 


I remember the day when I seemed to hear 
the Lord say to me: “ I have had compassion 
upon a lost world, and now it 1s time for 
you to have compassion. I have given my 
heart, now give your heart. — A. T. Gordon. 
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Rev. A. B. DeRoos, the Evangelist who is having remarkable meetings in Mexico City, sends 
the picture above, and says: “Some of the children we feed every Sunday morning‘at our Santa 
Julia station. Notice the tiny baby-tenders in the front row. 


The Baptist Missionary Who Held the Fort 


D®: E. R. Brown, who refused to leave 

his post in Mexico when all Americans 
were advised by our government to leave, 
has kept at work without serious molesta- 
tion. He says: 

Perhaps your readers would like some 
brief notes as to the field and work of their 
only American missionary in Mexico. The 
field is Puebla, capital of the State of the 
same name. It has over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has a fine Methodist church on 
a prominent corner, and a little Baptist 
church hidden away in the middle of a 
block on a side street. A fine Methodist 
girls’ school with half a block of property, 
and a Baptist school which, although of 
great promise and at present with an atten- 
dance of.over 275 children, mostly from 
Catholic homes, has no building of its own. 
Its sessions are held in a rented house. 
There is also a magnificent Methodist 
Boys’ Institute with a splendid building and 
grounds, 

To balance that, however, the Baptists 
have acquired three houses for a hospital, 


where Dr. C. E. Conwell, our Baptist 
Medical Missionary, will do a great work. 
Two American nurses, Miss Lida Presley of 
Lexington, Ill., and Miss Lillian Goenrich 
of Rochester, N. Y., assist him. All in- 
dications point to his having more than he 
can attend to alone. 

The little Baptist Mexican Church, of 
which I am pastor, is doing as well as could 
be expected. At present six candidates 
are being prepared for examination pre- 
liminary to baptism, and four have already 
been baptized since January first. The 
church has undertaken the support of a 
mission school in the room where we have 
been holding preaching services over in the 
red-light district. ‘The Home Mission 
Society has furnished two teachers, Rev. 
I. Juncadella and Samuel Garcia, and soon 
after opening the school there were more 
than 75 children in attendance. Before 
the school was established it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a hearing. Nowthrough 
the children, the older people are becoming 
interested. 
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INTERVIEWER AND INTERVIEWED 


S 


The Model for an Efficiency Church 


Interviewer. Well, Mr. Agar, you have 
been at work on this efficiency and every 
member canvass business for a long time 
now. What is the latest efficiency pro- 
gram you have worked out? 

Mr. Agar (Rev. F. A., right-hand man of 
the F. Y. P. and a genius at setting churches 
to work). I have just been getting up a 
program for a-pastor who is bound his 
church shall make a record. He wanted 
me to put in all the points I could think of, 
and here is the result, if you wish to see it. 

Interviewer. This certainly is compre- 
hensive. Isn’t it likely to be a bit stagger- 
ing to the average pastor and church? 

Mr. Agar. Undoubtedly. I have no 
idea that every church would feel like 
adopting the whole sixteen points. To 
select the initial points and try them out 
is my suggestion always. A step at a time. 
It is surprising how one leads on to another 
— the work begets a kind of appetite for 
doing things. 

Interviewer. What better than to put 
this Model in Missions, so that all the 
brethren can be thinking it over? 

Mr. Agar. Only too happy, so far as I 
am concerned. That’s what I’m here for, 
to’get things started; and the results are 
cheering all along the line. It takes time, 
but it means permanent and sound results. 


Be sure to remind the reader that it isn’t 
expected that all this will be done at once, 


nor the first month. 
Interviewer. Agreed. And here is the 


practical program submitted: 


1. An inventory of all the resources of the 
church (made by the men if possible). 

. A survey of surroundings and opportunities. 

. A plan of campaign for future. 

. A program of activities to meet the needs of 
the plan. 

. Amissionary committee with a definite study 
program touching all the Kingdom phases. 

. A prayerleague. 

. A unified budget and the use of the duplex 
envelope. 

. An annual every member canvass. 

. An annual fellowship visitation. 

. A working board of deacons. The church 
membership divided up into as many groups 
as there are pairs of deacons. Each pair of 
deacons to be concerned for all in their 
group. 

11. A well organized, properly graded Sunday- 

school. 

12. A woman’s union with half the women of the 

church enlisted in some activity. 

13. A young people’s and junior organization 

with definite expressional activities. 

14. A special evangelistic objective with personal 

workers’ league and converts’ training class. 

15. Expressional activities, such as mission 

school, foreign speaking work, rural school- 
housework, jails, hospitals. 

16. A men’s brotherhood with definite expres- 

sional activities along social service and 
evangelistic lines. 
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q When William Lloyd Garrison was 
locked up in Boston jail he said he had 
two delightful companions — a good con- 
science and a cheerful mind. Surely the 
best of all good company. 


{| Take Tom Hood’s resolve with you into 
the new year. “I resolved,” said he, 
“that, like the sun, so long as my day 
lasted, I would look on the bright side of 
everything.” That is the cure for Ameri- 


canitis— the name given to nervousness 
and worry. 


¥ The International Review of Missions 
for January has a Missionary Survey of 
the year 1916 that fills sixty pages and is 
of great value to all students of missions. 
It is a storehouse of information concern- 
ing a world enterprise of supreme im- 
portance. We shall give our readers these 
world totals later. 
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Notes of Cheer from Japan 


N interesting and efficient new advocate 

of*Christianity who has just arisen in 
Japan is Mrs. Hiraoka, a member of one 
of the most famous Japanese families 
and a woman possessed of great wealth in 
her own right. In the business world she 
is known as the president of a life insurance 
company in Osaka, and also is the chief 
owner. of an important bank. Mrs. 
Hiraoka began the study of Christianity 
five years ago, and two years ago was 
sufficiently convinced of its truth to accept 
baptism. Since that time she has de- 
veloped a very intense missionary zeal 
and has now declared her intention of 
devoting the remainder of her life to a 
effort to convince her countrymen that 
Christianity is the saving power which 
Japan most needs. This determination 
has recently led her to defy oriental con- 
ventions by appearing as a speaker in pub- 
lic meetings. ‘Those who have heard her 
praise her remarkable “ bearing, fluency, 
distinctness in speaking, earnestness and 
thought.” In her first public address she 
devoted herself to a closely constructed 
argument showing that the Japanese race 
are in spiritual necessities no different 
from the other races of the world, and de- 
clared that a religion which has been found 
suited to the needs of other leading nations 
of the earth must be the religion Japan 
needs. — Continent. 


An exchange lecturer from Japan has 
recently come to this country to speak as 
anauthority before the students in scientific 
agriculture. He is Dr. Shosuke Sato, 
President of the Sapporo College of 
Agriculture. Dr. Sato is an _ earnest 
Christian, a classmate of Woodrow Wilson 
in Johns Hopkins and his personal friend. 
He is one of the pupils of Dr. William Clark, 
one of the great pioneer missionaries to 
Japan. 

Twenty-five years ago the Y. M. C. A. 
was founded in Japan. At its recent 
anniversary men like the then Prime 
Minister, Count Okuma, and Lord Ebara, 
a member of the House of Peers, made 
addresses of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion. Count Okuma said: “ Young men 
with ideas founded on the teachings of 


Christ, assembled together in strong 
organization, give me hope and joy for the 
future of Japan.” 


There are one hundred Christian 
churches and preaching halls in Tokyo. 
A recent census disclosed 5,000 worshipers 
on a Sunday morning. 


There is a Japanese Christian known as 
“The Christian Blacksmith.” He props 
up his Bible and reads to a customer while 
blowing the bellows. 


The President of the Imperial University 
recently wrote an article for a leading 
magazine in which he said: “ Religion is 
the atmosphere to live in. What Japan 
lamentably lacks is this atmosphere.” 


Some Japanese Christians are making 
big sacrifices for the Kingdom. One 
rich Christian, Baron Morimura, financed 
an evangelistic campaign in the North 
in which about 1,000 converts were won. 
An alumnus of the Methodist college in 
Tokyo has given $75,000 for a new building. 
The alumni of the Doshisha in Kobe have 
given twice that amount. 


A Japanese Christian at Work 


A graduate of Kobe Theological Semin- 
ary (Southern Presbyterian), Kagawa San 
(San means Mr. in Japanese, and is put 
last, instead of first), took us to see his 
work in the slums of Kobe. He showed us 
the most awful sights we had ever seen of 
poverty, filth, sin and disease. Eleven 
blocks of huts six feet square in which 
four or five people must sleep each night 
at a cost of two cents each, make up the 
slum district. In one of these huts was an 
18-year-old girl, with her hand eaten away 
with leprosy, yet holding a little babe in 
her arms. All they can hear of Jesus is 
what Mr. Kagawa tells them each night 
as he preaches on the streets. Like Jesus, 
he is living right among them, for he and 
his wife showed us their one little room 
where they cook and eat and sleep and 
where he wrote that splendid Life of Christ 
in Japanese. This is the first Life of 
Christ written in Japanese by a Japanese. 
It is a wonderful book and is having a great 
influence. 
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How Japanese Christians Give 
BY AMY ACOCK OF OSAKA 


N the graduating class of the Bible Training School at Osaka there is a girl from the Liu Chiu 
Islands. She is the first young woman to come for special preparation in order to work for 
her own people. She has been here four years, supported by the school. She is very anxious 
to go back to her own people, but Mr. Thomson says he cannot support her, as it is woman’s 
work. Mrs. Thomson has no money for this work. The girl said it did not matter that there 
was no money to support her, that she would go back and earn her own way as she did before 
she came to this school, and work as Paul did. When the Methodists heard that we had a 
Liu Chiu girl ready to go back to her own people, and such a good worker, they immediately - 
offered to take her, as they have money for woman’s work there but no worker. I did not 
feel that we would have any right to refuse to let her go to them if she wanted to, so I put the 
proposition before her. 

She didn’t hesitate a minute, but said, ‘* Sensei, I can’t do it, I am needed in our own 
Baptist work and they are waiting for me to come back. It is all right about my salary. I can 
get along all right earning my own way.” 

But that is not the end of the story. Nakaji San, one of our teachers, has been feeling for 
some time that she wanted to do something that cost something for Christ’s sake, and all of 
her own accord, without the least suggestion from me, she promised to give half of the salary 
of the girl from Liu Chiu, so that she can have all her time for the special evangelistic work 
where the people are now so ready to hear. My special helper, who does a good deal of 
evangelistic work and teaches some in the School, and our matron, promised the other half. 

Nakaji San gets thirty yen (about $15) a month, and sends ten yen of it to her mother every 
month, but she has promised to give five yen a month for this work in Liu Chiu. The other 
two, with salaries of fifteen yen a month, have promised to give two and a half yen each. As 
things are cheaper in Liu Chiu the girl can get along very well on ten yen. 

The three who have made this pledge are so happy over it; and I do not know of anything 
that has made me so happy in a long time. 

I said to Nakaji San, ‘‘ Won’t it be hard to do so much? ” 

She said, ‘‘ I want it to be hard.” 

These three young women have decided to stop spending any money for cakes or candy 
or anything that they do not absolutely need, because they want to give just as much as possible 
for Christ. Nakaji San says it is a great blessing to them that the Mission had no money to 
support this girl, for they have already received such a great blessing since their decision. 

This good example is going to be followed by the girls in the present graduating class and 
the former graduates, who are going to take the support of one of the girls from Captain 
Bickel’s field who also graduates in this class and for whom there is not enough money in the 
Mission to send her back to her own country, to which she longs to go and where she can be 
more useful than anywhere else. Another girl in the graduating class says she wants to 
support herself. She wants to go to Korea to be with some Baptist friends there (the man 
was her pastor before she came to this school), and work for her own people. 


(If this story by Miss Acock does not lead some of our young women to test the happiness 
of a rational and persistent self-denial program in order to put the money saved into the lives 
and work of such noble girls as these in Japan, we shall be mistaken in the American char- 
acter. A fund for such workers ought to be started at once as a pure ‘‘ over and above” 
special thank-offering for such examples as Nakaji San. — Ed.) 
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The Tree from the Mustard Seed at Vanga 
BY HERVEY F. GILBERT 


HE most interesting 
thing about Vanga is 
that her history has 
only begun. At four 
years of age this station 
gives promise of dupli- 
cating or even surpass- 
ing the accomplishments 
of our most well-known 

stations in Congo. Situated in a region 

where cannibalism, witchcraft and fetish- 
ism hold powerful sway, Vanga stands as 
an example of the fact that missions pay 

— that the mustard seed will produce the 

tree. 

In the larger aspect, the first chapters of 
Vanga’s story are typical of the develop- 
ment of our Congo stations. To the mis- 
sionaries who have worked there, the 
fascinating details of those chapters are 
unique. The years have brought three 
distinct movements,—the boy move- 
_ment, the mass movement and the civic 
movement. The first is mature; the 
second has temporarily waned; and the 
last has but begun. They are all parts of a 
healthy advance. 

In our district a boy is pretty nearly a 
king in his own right, and before Dr. and 
Mrs. Leslie, the first missionaries, had 
scarcely gotten settled, they found on 
their hands a good-sized school of boys. 
Now in addition to building the station, 
treating the sick, and caring for the home, 
providing food, clothing and instruction 
for that crowd of bright, aggressive little 
heathen made no light task, but it was a 
well-paid one. Later another missionary 
family was added to the force and when 
we recently left on furlough the fruits of 
the combined labors of those years were 
already abundant, for a church of forty- 
four members — forty-two of them school 
boys — said ‘‘ Good-bye.” After we were 





far out of sight, the paddle wheel of the 
steamer taking us down the Kiulu carried 
on the refrain as we last heard it from the 
beach, — “ Kulunsi, kulunsi (In the cross, 
in the cross).” 

The coming of the boys to Christ has 
been a most normal thing. They have 


had a daily chapel service and the example 
of the missionaries’ lives. When Dr. 
Leslie first suggested that he would like 
to have any boy who was ready come and 
talk to him, he was surprised to find that 
singly and in groups of two or three a 
good number of the older boys came with- 
out delay. A period of watching fol- 
lowed. They gave every evidence of 
conversion. What. could hinder them to 
be baptized? 

Again and again has this scene been 
repeated with varied detail as Mrs. Gil- 
bert and I— alone on the station the past 
year — have sat reading at the close of a 
hard day. Noiseless feet have approached 


the door in the darkness. A_ knock. 
“Who's there?’ ‘“ Mene (I).” ‘“ What 
do you wish?” “To talk.” ‘“ Well, 


Kibele, what is it?” ‘I want to follow 
Nzama (God).” “That is good, but why 
did you not come with the other boys 
who have just left?” “I wanted to talk 
alone. I will drink no more palm wine. 
I do not believe in the fetishes. I believe 
in God and will tell his word to the people 
in the town, and—.” One could not 
doubt that Kibele, the slave boy, was 
sincere, and with swelling hearts of grati- 
tude we prayed with the boy and wrote his 
name on the list of enquirers. We have 
fancied that the recording angel wrote it at 
the same time. 

The mass movement for church attend- 
ance grew out of the women’s movement 
of which a layman is scarcely qualified to 
speak. The Sunday services frequently 
held twenty or thirty men but rarely a 
woman. The women, when they stopped 
to look in at the church door, were about 
as impressionable as young colts. How- 
ever, Mrs. Gilbert’s invitation to a women’s 
service in her home brought a response. 
The hour for the second service was not 
even announced to the missionary. ‘ Here 
we are,” they said, taking the proffered 
seats on the floor, ‘ Teach us the word of 
God.”? One Sunday a few months after- 
wards, these same village girls and women 
clamored around asking, “ Mama, may 
we not dance the fetish dance? May we 
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not dance if we do not dance on Sun- 
days?” It is not known whether the 
white mother’s advice was followed or not, 
but what a change from the days when 
they fled precipitously as the missionary 
bowed his head to pray in the village 
service. 

Taking the opportunity presented by 
the attendance of the women, we invited 
in several chiefs and head men to a confi- 
dential talk. They came. Of course they 
would come to church. The first Sunday 
they came in groups, claiming attention at 
various times of the day. For months 
the attendance grew till several hundred 
men, women and children were frequently 
present. The row of flint-lock guns and 
bows stood up in front of the church was 
quite suggestive of Puritan days. Then 
the numbers came to fluctuate and lessen. 
Yet we felt no deep cause for discourage- 
ment. It was the first great movement 
toward the station as a center. The 
word was planted, the people came to 
recognize their duty toward the church 
and the following years will bring the 
sequel. If your fetishes, and palm wine, 
and three or four wives, and the part you 
had played in a cannibal feast or a witch- 
trial all came vividly to mind every time 
you heard the word of God, you, too, 
might conclude that a few months steady 
attendance would do for the first year — 
that one would better not swallow the 
new doctrine whole. 

But we had already gained the confi- 
dence of the people and the civic movement 
absorbed the interest of several weeks. 
“ How shall we build our town, Mundele, 
(white man)?” asked the local chief. I 
suppose that might be called a “ pregnant 


question,” for out of it grew the laying out 
of several villages with streets and alleys 
in civilized fashion. From the natives’ 
point of view it was most natural to appeal 
to the missionary to “ bid on the job.” 
What was he for if not to help them? 
Had he not repeatedly told them that 
that was why he had come? Accordingly, 
day after day the towns sent six hammock 
carriers to carry the white man in proper 
state to the new town sites where every 
one busied himself clearing the ground or 
helping to carry the walls of the houses to 
their new locations. 

I wonder if it is unorthodox to put a 

religious value on the building of those 
houses in straight lines? At any rate, 
those towns will probably never be con- 
trolled by “Mon Pére,” the Catholic 
Father, nor will they be the scene of such a 
cannibal feast as (according to the evi- 
dence now at hand) but a few months ago 
disgraced three villages only a few miles 
further away from the station. 
. . « “And these,” said Kene and Mtv- - 
heme, as they spread out some bundles on 
the floor, “ are our fetishes. Take them to 
Mputu (the white man’s country) if you 
wish. This one is for drought; this, for 
good luck in hunting rats; this one, for 
stomach trouble.” It was one of the last 
nights before we left for America, and, 
seated in the midst of trunks and packing 
boxes, Mrs. Gilbert wrote down the 
powers of the various charms. 

Now Kene is the first villager — mar- 
ried — to announce his desire to join the 
“boy church,” and to make a‘ public 
confession of Christ. Give Vanga time— 
the mustard seed is growing. 

Vanga, Congo Belge. 
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Cuban Facts and Figures for Ready Reference 


Cuba discovered by Columbus Oct. 26, 1492, 

Cuba first named Juana, then Fernandina, 
Santiago, and Ave Maria, finally coming back 
to the aboriginal Indian name Cuba (Koo-bah). 

Fact that Cuba was an island established in 
1508; first settlement by Velasquez in 1511, 
near Cape Maysi, eastern end. 

First town founded Baracoa, on north coast; 
here cathedral was built, and place made city and 
bishopric in 1518. 

Santiago de Cuba founded in 1522, and capital 
and bishopric transferred thithter. 

Havana (Habana the Cubans call it) founded 
in 1519; became capital in 1551. 

Cuba ruled by Captain-Generals appointed 
by Spain from 1581 to 1898, when the United 
States broke Spain’s hold on the island forever. 

Cuba allowed to trade only with Spain until 
1801, when ports were opened to foreign trade, 
which was again prohibited in 1809. 

Independent colonial administration granted 
Cuba from 1777 to 1825. 

Revocation of this independence led to revolt 
and revolution, continuing for seventy-five 
years. Cubans proclaimed a Republic in 1869, 
but could not establish it. 

National revolution of 1895 led to the inter- 
vention of the United States in 1898, in behalf of 
humanity. 

War with Spain began April 21, 1898; August 
12 cessation of hostilities was arranged, and 
December 10 the treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris, and with the proclamation at Washing- 
ton, April 11, 1899, Cuba became free, under the 
United States guarantee and protectorate. 
This opened Cuba as a mission field to American 
Protestantism, religious liberty not having 
existed on the island up to that time. 

Stars and stripes first raised on Cuban soil 
in Santiago, on July 17, 1898. 

American military government stamped out 
yellow fever; established systems of sewage 
and water supply; placed Havana, Santiago and 
other cities under rigid health regulations, after 
cleaning them up; built bridges and roads of 
the finest kind; established a public school 
system; extended the postal and telegraph sys- 
tem; revised the code of civil and criminal law; 
reorganized the courts; prohibited the lottery, 
bull-fights and cock-fights; and ordered a 
census, the first accurate one taken in the island 
(1899). The Cuban government took a second 
in 1907, from which these statistics are quoted: 

Cuban Republic organized in 1901; first 
president elected in 1902 (Tomaso Estrado de 


Baptist Missions began in Cuba in 
58 churches with 2,000 members; 


Palma); control transferred to him by President 
Roosevelt, May 20, 1902, which thus became 
Cuba’s Fourth of July. 

Revolt in August, 1906, led to intervention by 
the United States and a provisional government, 
which continued in authority until the election 
of Gomez as President, when the government 
was turned over to him in 1909. ‘Thus twice 
the United States set Cuba up in self-government 
and then withdrew, something unprecedented in 
history. 

Total area of Cuba, square miles, 44,164. 

Uncleared forests, 13,000,000 acres. 

Government owned forests, 1,226,454 acres. 

Population of Havana, about 300,000. 

Total population, census 1907, 2,048,980. 

Value of sugar crop and products, $73,896,899. 

Number of post-offices, 415. 

Public schoolhouses, 2,149; teachers, 3,649; 
pupils, 122,214 (1907). 

Average height Cuban men, 5.5. 

Number of wage earners, 772,502, of whom 
73,520 were women. 

Occupations: Farmers and farm laborers, 
367,931; merchants, 50,856; day laborers, 
42,358; servants, 39,312; salesmen, 32,374; 
cigarmakers, 27,503; clerks, 26,483; launderers, 
25,533; carpenters, 21,422; masons, 12,163; 
draymen and coachmen, 10,199; seamstresses, 
9,470; policemen and soldiers, 8,238; me- 
chanics, 7,917; shoemakers, 6,848; bakers, 
6,162; teachers, 5,964; tailors, 5,112; bankers, 
brokers, capitalists and financiers, 2,792; 
lawyers, 1,349; physicians and surgeons, 1,243. 
Study of these figures will throw considerable 
sidelight upon the people and their life. 

Total number occupied dwellings, 350,830. 
A very large number of these consist of a single 
room; thatched huts are common in the country 
districts; one-story dwellings the rule. 

United States currency is the official money of 
Cuba. The coin in common use is the peso, 
or Spanish dollar, equal te about 85 cents 
American money; dos pesetas (half-dollar); una 
peseta (20 cents, equivalent to our quarter); 
un real (ten cent piece), and medio real (five cent 
piece or nickel). There are copper centavos 
(cents) and 2-centavo coins. Well to exchange 
American for Spanish coin, as in shopping a 
quarter will be taken for the peseta and no 
change be given. 

Hack hire is cheap, but driver should be paid, 
according to printed rate, before starting, unless 
trouble is desired in settling. 

January to March best time for a visit. 


1899 at Santiago. We now have 
41 out-stations and 34 workers. 
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Cuban National Hymn 


Translated by Mrs. H. R. Mosgrzy 
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This is a fine rendering of the Spanish. The Cubans sing with harmony and vigor, and 
the National Hymn has a swing and ring to it sufficient to arouse enthusiasm. 
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“Two Holy Men of India” 
BY MRS. J. S. TIMPANY 


A DESERVED TRIBUTE TO MISSIONARIES WHO HAVE 
GIVEN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF DEVOTED SERVICE 


THE accompanying picture, “Two Holy 

Men of India,” presents a contrast in 
the appearance of the two men which is 
quite in harmony with the religions they 
represent. 

The Indian ascetic with his prayer mat 
of the skin of an animal, his half-clad body 
smeared with ashes, his broad marks of 
red or white powder proclaiming the 
branch of Hinduism of which he is an 
exponent, often the hair or beard uncut or 
uncombed (probably in fulfilment of some 
vow) hanging in strings matted with dirt, 
his sensual expression, his begging bow] in 
hand, goes from house to house and from 
town totown. The traveler, new to India, 
could scarcely believe such an one to be a 
religious leader. Yet to the Hindu he is a 
“holy man” revered and admired, and 
his begging bowl is kept well supplied. 

The Christian missionary and Indian 
Christian preacher or teacher presents a 
contrast in every particular. 

In the picture shown where the “ path 
of the holy man” is crossed by that of 
the missionary we present a glimpse of 
Rev. F. H. Levering of Secunderabad as 
he goes about his work day by day. 

Mr. Levering has entered on his 24th 
year of service for India. He left a law 
practice in America of some years standing 
to take up this work. His wife, as Dr. 
Ida Faye, had preceded him to India, and 
was the doctor who opened up the medical 
work in our hospital for women and chil- 
dren which is now doing such grand work in 
Nellore. Even after her marriage she 


continued her hospital work, while Mr. 


Levering was associated with Dr. Downie 
in the work on the Nellore field. 

Mr. Levering began his missionary life 
studying Telugu in the home of the late 
Dr. J. E. Clough. After his marriage and 
transfer to Nellore, he was sent by the 
Board to Burma, where difficulty had arisen 
over some valuable property belonging to 
the Society. He was there for some 
months, his legal knowledge and experience 
saving the property to the Society. 

Dr. Clough’s knowledge as an engineer 
fitted him for work on the Buckingham 
Canal and led up to the great ingathering. 
Mr. Levering’s knowledge of law helped 
at this crisis, and in later years at Se- 
cunderabad has found ample scope to 
help in his life work. Thus the work of 
Foreign Missions has place not only for 
those trained in theology, pedagogy or 
medicine, but also for those trained in 
other professions or industries. 

Mr. Levering has done good work for 
shorter terms in Madras, and in his earlier 
missionary life opened a station at Darsi, 
part of the old Ongole field, which owing 
to the great need of his services in another 
part of the mission was closed and later 
opened again with headquarters at Dona- 
konda. 

The greater part of his work has been 
done in Secunderabad, where he has almost 
completed two terms of service. Here he 
and_ Mrs. Levering, in addition to the 
evangelistic work, have at times been left 
with the care of a large central boarding 
school, in the absence of women mis- 
sionaries. Though several societies carry 
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on work in Secunderabad, Mr. Levering 
and his staff are the only ones who preach 
the gospel in Telugu in the streets and 
bazaars of the city. Other missions have 
tried establishing schools in the hamlets 
surrounding the city and have found such 
hard soil for their sowing that they have 
withdrawn. In these villages our mis- 
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bers to be able to carry on religious work 
for themselves, they stand in great need_of 
pastoral care. Thus for more than a 
quarter of a century our missionaries at 
Secunderabad have rendered this service. 
This adds miles of weary travel to the 
missionary’s touring as he must come in to 
preach to these people on Sunday evenings. 








Two “HOLY MEN” OF INDIA. 
REV. F. H. LEVERING, AND AN INDIAN FAKIR 


sionaries have persevered, bent on sowing 
the seed and leaving the harvest for the 
Master. In one village Dr. Levering 
established a dispensary to win her way, 
and now has a very large day school and 
Sunday school there. 

Large demands are made on their time 
in interdenominational work or social 
service. Dr. Levering has ever been a 
strong helper in W. C. T. U. and Y. W. 
C. A. work among the English and Eura- 
sian population. Her services too are at 
the disposal of the sick, and they do much 
work in visiting the Government Hospitals 
of the city to cheer the sick and minister to 
their spiritual needs. The Secunderabad 
work is made heavier for the missionaries 
through the duty and privilege of minister- 
ing to the needs of European and Eurasian 
communities. Not strong enough in num- 











OUR HONORED MISSIONARY, 


Sometimes, when on distant parts of the 
field, a supply can be found giving the 
missionary the luxury of almost two un- 
broken weeks of touring. A midweek 
prayer meeting is also held, and in this 
work the missionary’s wife often has to 
lead. This English congregation is largely 
made up of British soldiers, who sadly 
need the spiritual help they find at the 
mission house. Besides these services, 
a weekly Bible class is conducted for them 
at the mission house, thus giving three 
evenings a week to this work. Does it 
pay? is often asked. If we judge by the 
upbuilding of a local English Baptist 
Church, no. Regiments are constantly 
being transferred and the work begins at 
the bottom again. If we judge by lives 
redeemed and devoted to serving God, yes 
— a thousand times yes! 
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The Fiscal Year 


HIS is the pivotal 
period of our mis- 
‘a sionary year. In 
Be sixty days the books 
m® of our Societies will 
ea close and the year’s 
} record will have been 
made. Our readers 
will bear us witness 
that Missions does 
not devote any large amount of iis 
space during the twelve months to 
direct appeals for money. Various 
causes make their own appeal, and the 
needs of the work are ever impressing 
themselves upon the thoughtful reader, 
but direct appeals to givers are few. 
We believe that the true way to further 
the great cause of missions which we 
have at heart is to give the news about 
the work in the most interesting and 
comprehensive way, and to emphasize 
the spiritual basis of missions. The 
deeper the spiritual life in the churches 
which make up our constituency, the 
more adequate will be the response to 
the claims of the mission fields upon 
the faith, prayers, interest and gifts of 
our people. 

It is proper that in this one issue, 
however, the present situation of the 
Societies should frankly be placed 
before our readers and the denomina- 
tion, so that all may know just what 
progress has been made, and under- 
stand clearly what must be done in 
order to close the year in the right way. 
This means, not only free from deficits, 
but with the fifteen per cent increase 
called for by the Five Year Program. 
On other pages will be found the con- 
ditions as set forth by the five Societies 





which make Missions their common 
organ. To these statements we call 
special attention. 

So far as the work on the field is 
concerned, never were the reports 
more unanimous as to the readiness 
with which the gospel message is re- 
ceived. In all lands hearts seem to be 
unusually receptive of the Christian 
truth. There is a new hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. The time 
is one of seriousness and testing. 
Much depends in such a time upon the 
spirit manifested by the disciples of 
Jesus. In foreign lands it is the life 
and character of the missionaries that 
makes the deepest and most lasting 
impression. We may be sure that the 
same thing is true at home also. It is 
the life in our churches that tells upon 
the life of our communities outside the 
churches. The spiritual man and 
woman — using that word in its true 
sense — were never more needed than 
today, and never more powerful for 
good. 

“There goes Jesus Christ’s man!” 
they said reverently. Wherever such 
a man goes there are converts to 
Christianity and the beginnings of 
transformed life. May the mantle of 
the Christ fall upon His missionaries 
and ministers and followers in India, 
China, Japan, Africa, and America! 
Then the needs will be met and more 
than met; and not merely the money 
needs, but those deeper ones of soul 
ministry to soul, till all men come to 
realize their oneness in Him, the 
universal Son and Saviour of the 


world. 
© 
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The World Outlook 


As the year opens, what is the 
general situation among the nations 
in which we are especially interested. 
In Europe, among the belligerents, 
there seems little change. The winter 
snows and storms have prevented the 
fiercer fighting that marked the au- 
tumn months on the western front, 
where the forces of the allies seemed to 
be slowly but steadily gaining. In the 
Balkan range the Germans were vic- 
torious, and Rumania has in a degree 
shared the fate of Belgium and Serbia; 
although the account is not settled as 
yet in that region. The peace pro- 
posals made by Germany have been 
met with definite rejection by the 
entente allies, who refuse to regard 
them as sincere or other than a political 
maneuvre too palpable to deceive. 
President Wilson’s note asking for a- 
statement of what each nation was 
fighting for and what its peace demands 
were came as a surprise, and in most 
quarters a distinctly unpleasant one, 
while Secretary Lansing’s astonishing 
statements served to mystify the 
people and bring our diplomacy into 
grave question. What the outcome 
will be cannot be foreseen. The 
Mexican situation has not reached any 
satisfactory adjustment, and a 
$190,000,000 deficit proves what a 
costly experiment our military ex- 
pedition has been. He who can 
prophecy what may come to the 
United States this year must indeed 
be wise beyond human ken. 


Affairs in China 


It is difficult to discover internal 
conditions in China. Thus far the 
predictions that the new government 
could not long endure have not been 
justified, and the very quietness arouses 
suspicion in some minds. We expect 
a review of the situation from one of 
our well informed missionaries before 
long— this having been promised. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
President may find support and master 
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the situation, for he is a man of the best 
intentions, not a seeker after auto- 
cratic power like Yuan Shi Kai, and a 
believer in the Republic as the best 
government for China provided the 
people can be educated up to a real 
self-government. They have yet to 
learn the meaning of democracy — and 
for that matter, what people have not? 
We think we know something about it 
in the United States, but we are far 
from realizing it in our life political, 
social or religious. Bishop Roots sug- 
gests wisely, so far as our relations with 
China are concerned, that we should 
change our immigration laws so as to 
safeguard American labor without 
casting reflections on any race, and 
should spend in cultivating a better 
understanding with the Orient at 
least half what we spend on our 
navy. He says that though the Re- 
public is corrupt, as was the Empire, 
and superstition checks such enter- 
prises as mines and railroads, still 
the Chinese with their extraordinary 
qualities and numbers cannot fail to 
play an important part in the next 
half century. Any people who believe 
that moral ideas are stronger than 
the sword must be reckoned with. 
China trusts America today as she 
does no other nation, and now is our 
opportunity as statesmen and Chris- 
tians. Alas, that our present govern- 
ment seems to have no vision in this 
direction. If anything is done to 
cement a union between these people 
and our own, it will have to be done 
by our Christian forces. Millions for 
China now would mean millions of 
China for Christ tomorrow. 


® 


Concerning Japan 


The study in our Sunday-schools 
brings Japan into the foreground, and 
we are presenting much interesting 
matter touching the land and life of 
the Japanese, the most progressive and 
influential people of the Far East. We 
have the testimony of men like Dr. 
Dearing and Dr. Gulick, who spent 
long years in Japan and came to under- 
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stand the people as few foreigners do, 
that the Japanese have no desire to 
engage in war with us or any other 
nation, and seek in China only such 
power as shall help the Chinese to 
maintain peace and order and a stable 
government— the two nations com- 
bining to prevent any further seizure 
of Chinese territory by the European 
Powers. ‘There is much difference of 
opinion regarding the Japanese designs 
upon China, but we prefer to accept 
the opinion of disinterested men like 
those named. That Japan presents a 
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wide-open door for Christianity is 
generally agreed. As Baptists we 
have not occupied this field in a manner 
befitting our wealth and influence. 
Neither have we been as outspoken 
as we ought to have been regarding the 
unjust treatment accorded Japanese 
who ask as incomers merely the same 
privileges granted to the people of 
other countries. We still have it in 
our power to wield a most powerful 
influence upon the development of 
Japan and China, but we cannot 
afford longer delay. 
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] The best remedy for a sick church is to 
put it on a missionary diet. 


{| For a pictorial survey of the student life 
at Spelman, that great school for colored 
girls, we advise you to send to President 
Lucy Hale Tapley for “ Daily Doings at 
Spelman Seminary.” Atlanta, Georgia, 
will be enough, for every postman knows 
where Spelman is. 


§ The man who does not believe in mis- 
sions should burn his New Testament — or 
else read and obey it. 


{| How the need presses upon our mis- 
sionaries is indicated by this paragraph 
from a letter by Rev. Ernest Grigg: “I 
can tell you of a city in Burma with 35,000 
inhabitants and no missionary; of riverine 
villages stretching along 500 miles of river 
front with no preacher to tell them of the 
Saviour you love; of 30,000 people resi- 
dent in villages around our largest lake 
who need the bread of life; of two town- 
ships in each of which there are over 50,000 
people without even one Christian!” 
No wonder such conditions make lethargy 
in America seem incomprehensible to those 
on the firing line. 


| Twelve and a half millions of people in 
Burma, and fully ten millions of them liv- 
ing in spiritual darkness. That is a fact 


to pray over, ponder, and seek with all 
possible endeavor to change. 


{ We have a story of unusual interest en- 
titled “The Way of the Gods,” by Mrs. 
Maud J. Elmore, which we shall use as 
soon as the African story is finished. The 
position of the wife under Brahmanism has 
seldom been pictured more graphically than 
in this sketch by one who knows whereof 
she writes. 


{ A minister’s wife, telling how she made 
both ends meet, gives this Scottish rule 
as very nearly a perfect one: “ Don’t 
buy things when you do want them, but 
wait until you don’t.” She regards that 
as better. than the English rule, “ Don’t 
buy things when you don’t want them, 
but wait until you do.” If the Scotch 
rule were put into practice by a million 
Baptists and the savings given to missions, 
the evangelization of the world would be 
mightily hastened. 


4] When Lord Roberts was laid to rest in 
St. Paul’s, London, a letter was read by 
Lord Curzon, which stated that for fifty- 
five years the military hero said he had 
consistently kept up family prayers wher- 
ever he was, in the ordinary course, where 
there was a family life, and that he at- 
tributed a great deal of the Christian joy 
of his life to that habit. When we are 
talking about revivals, if there could be a 
revival of that once prevalent American 
home habit, a new type of life would un- 
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doubtedly result, and many of the church 
problems be solved. 


Captain Bickel, our dauntless missionary 
to the islands of the Inland Sea, has just 
gained access to the Goto islands, a chain 
of seventy-two islands, with a population 
of 200,000, that lie far outside the Inland 


Sea. 


| We have received from Ongole a copy of 
‘the testimonial presented to Prof. L. E. 
Martin by the teachers and students past 
and present of our Mission High School at 
Ongole, and other friends, on the occasion 
of his silver jubilee — his twenty-five years 
of service expiring in 1916. The address 
names his unbounded sympathy for the 
students, strong sense of duty, genial dis- 
position and uniform courtesy. These are 
the closing words: ‘‘We pray God Al- 
mighty to grant him and Mrs. Martin long 
life and prosperity and spare them to see 
the celebration of his golden jubilee also in 
our midst.” The celebration was on Sept. 
28, 1916.” 


{ The Federal Council, which represents 
thirty evangelical denominations, held its 
third quadrennial meeting in St. Louis in 
December in the buildings of the Second 
Baptist Church, which has a unique plant. 
Through its various commissions the Coun- 
cil is doing a large amount of investigating 
and of service along evangelistic, social, 
educational and temperance lines. Con- 
spicuous among its later activities are the 
movement for war relief on a wide scale, 
and its establishment of international rela- 
tions that will make a large service possible 
when the war is over. The Christian 
Church can do what governments cannot in 
reestablishing broken communications and 
in bringing together the men who must be 
leaders in the new era that shall have as 
its goal universal peace between nations, 
and far beyond that, universal Christian 
brotherhood in the crowning democracy of 
internationalism. The Federal Council has 
passed the experimental and is now in the 
experiential stage. As retiring President 
Mathews said in his address, the Council 
has not found a decrease of denomination- 
alism but has seen a change in its spirit 
from that of competition to cooperation. 


{| Greatly to our surprise, that Christmas 
edition ran out long before the demand for 
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it was supplied. The number printed was 
deemed large enough to cover all possible 
requests, but the new subscriptions and 
special sales swamped us. To print an- 
other edition was impossible, and we can 
only express our regret. The wide appre- 
ciation of the issue is gratifying. If only 
we could use coated paper, so that our fine 
half-tones might always appear to advan- 
tage. But we shall be thankful if we can 
get any paper at all, so long as the present 
exorbitant and almost prohibitive prices 
continue. We are hoping that the paper 
makers may get rich enough quick, and be 
willing to let the publishers live. 


] We are trying an experiment, at the 
suggestion and with the inventive aid of 
Assistant Secretary Lipphard. If the 
juniors take to his Puzzle Page, as we think 
they will, the Page will pass from experi- 
ment into permanence. (As for that word 
“juniors,” we do not attempt tofix an age 
limit — certainly not for the gentler sex.) 


q Mrs. S. A. D. Boggs of Jorhat sends a 
story, “ How Baba Sahib Got a Name,” 
that will touch many a mother’s heart 
when it finds place in Missions, as we 
hope it may before long. Pitiful that we , 
cannot equip our schools so that sacrifices 
like that described may not have to be 
made by the poor mothers of Assam. 


g At the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference 
a report was made by Mr. H. B. Peairs, 
Supervisor of the Indian Schools for the 
United States, describing the new courses 
of study that have been introduced into the 
Indian Schools under the determined and 
progressive administration of Indian Com- 
missioner Sells. While the Indians as a 
race are a non-English speaking people, 
English is emphasized throughout the 
school course as the key that unlocks the 
door to almost all sources of knowledge, 
as well as to the desired full American 
citizenship. Athletics, sanitation, practi- 
cal education for independence, mental 
and moral development — these are fea- 
tures of the educational program, which is 
all hopeful for the future of the Indians. 
A four years’ vocational course, following 
the primary and three year pre-vocational, 
indicates the breadth of the program, be- 
hind which the government throws its 
influence. 
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Facing New World Conditions 


HE year 1916 has passed into history. What a year it has been! 
7 The blood of Europe has poured forth in continuous streams. 
Multitudes upon multitudes of lives have been sacrificed. Gen- 
erations yet unborn must groan under the burdens of the debts of this 
war. Our sister nations are in anguish. Their sacrifice is beyond 
description. 

What of America — Christian America? We have prospered. While 
Europe has grown poor we have grown rich. Our commerce has de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds. We now lead the world. We have a 
fair chance to hold the first place in commerce for years to come. 

The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us; the non-Christian world is 
watching us. Is prosperity and self-congratulation upon our good 
fortune to be all the world shall behold in Christian America? Whence 
cometh the answer to this question? It must come if at all from the 
Church of Christ. Her sons and daughters are many. Her wealth is 
great both in men and money. She is stronger than ever before. Is 
her faith a mockery? Does she believe in God and the power and 
efficacy of the gospel of His Son? Then let her arise and with courage 
and consecration carry forth His banner to a great world victory. 

While the report of the Treasurer of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society shows that receipts from the churches are greater than 
they were a year ago at this time, yet the Society needs the full fifteen 
per cent increase to provide for its work this year and in addition thereto 
at least $32,600. This is no time to stop with a mere fifteen per cent 
increase for the work God is expecting us to do in non-Christian lands. 
This is a time for great visions and for a decided advance. It is a time 
for heroism. It is the time for Christian people to win the most glorious 
achievements of history. The doors of opportunity are wide open. They 
ought to be entered and entered immediately. If they are not entered 
they may be shut. If we as Northern Baptists fail to enter them now, 
the fountains of our spiritual life will surely dry up. Europe and the 
non-Christian world will have looked in vain for Christian America to 
rally to the unmistakable call of Almighty God at the time of the world’s 
greatest crisis. 

May God help us all to be true to him in these days. The cry of the 
hour in every city and every village of our constituency is for world 
leaders who are so near to God that they will dare to do great things. 
Selfish ideals are unworthy of this hour. Let us turn aside from mere 
apportionments and face the mighty tasks which God has set before us. 

We are nearing the close of our fiscal year. Let the clarion call of 
God sound forth from every pulpit in our land for Baptists to advance in 
the most heroic, consecrated and sacrificial giving that has been known 
in our history. Baptists still have a mission. Let us compel the world 
to believe it. Thus will new spiritual power come upon our local 
churches. Thus shall the nations of the earth be able to observe that 
we in America were true to our Lord in the hour of His need. 

J. Y. AITCHISON, 
Home Secretary. 
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The Needs of the Home Mission 
Society 


HILE the income shows some gains, the amounts 
needed to close the year safely are large. 

Before April 1—or in the next sixty days — the 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday-schools are 
asked to give $215,256.30, in addition to what was received 
up to December 31. The Budget endorsed by the Conven- 
tion and apportioned by the State Committees also calls for 
$118,341.10 more from individuals than had come in up to 
December 31. The amount received from the Churches, 
Young People’s Societies and Sunday-schools in January, 
1916, was $40,000. Estimating the same for this January, 
it would leave $175,000 to be raised in these two remaining 
months. 


CAN IT BE DONE? WITHOUT DOUBT 


If all will do their part toward meeting the needs of the 
Home Mission Society. 

Churches wishing to have their offerings designated for a 
special mission or a specific field or department of the work 
may have a wide choice. They can center their giving on a 
station in one of twenty racial groups and thirty-six States; 
or on a mission among the North American Indians; or in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, .Mexico, El Salvador; or a _ mission 
teacher can be supported. Meeting houses also need to be 
built in many fields and a gift of $500 will make one of these 
possible. The latest missionary information will be sent to 
those thus designating their gifts. Write to your District 
Secretary or to Secretary C. L. White, 23 E. 26th St., New 
York, for information. 

If individual givers, and the Churches, Young People’s 
Societies and Sunday-schools do their whole duty, the wide- 
spread and varied work that aims to win North America for 
Christ will be safe-guarded. 

In these days of world conflict the greatest possible efforts 
should be made to Christianize the one hundred millions of 
people who constitute the most influential nation of the world. 
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American Baptist Publication Society 


Where We Stand 


Amount required to complete Income for 
year ending March 3lst, 1917........ $255,015.00 


Amount received to December 28, 1916. 124,182.42 


AMOUNT STILL NEEDED January 1, 
DN ol cee eel ig co uare ae ks $130,832.58 


Only two months in which to complete the work of this 
year — A SHORT TIME WITH A GREAT TRUST. 


We began the year well; but it is the end that counts. 
We did well last year; we can do better this. Our motto 
must be 


A FULL YEAR’S INCOME WITHIN THE YEAR 


The Publication Society Board, obeying a clear call, spoke 
the word ‘‘ADVANCE.” The Finance Committee endorsed 
the Board’s decision. Our workers have acted on it. They 
are teaching the people; they are finding and training teach- 
ers; they are caring for the children. The voices of our 
Colporters and Chapel Car Men have a new ring of inspiration. 


For nine months the workers have felt the magic of the 
word ‘‘ ADVANCE” and have labored in new strength born 
of a great new hope. They know that the CHURCHES — 
they know that YOU — will keep faith with them. 


LET EVERY CHURCH GIVE THE 15 PER CENT 
’ INCREASE 


It needs the WHOLE Church to meet the WHOLE need, 
and what SOME are doing, ALL may do. 


Gifts may be sent to Guy C. Lamson, D.D., 1701 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or to any District Superintendent. 


DODOOGOOOODS 
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STOP! i Spending without prayerfully consider- 
a what you should render unto 


too until the last your gift for 
world-wide Christian Work. 

Forgetting that the biggest thing in 
the world today is 

Bringing the World to Christ in this 


Generation. 





At these Figures: 
December 31, 1916, on 

i x anal nind 2-05 2) $131,046.03 
Estimated receipts for 

January, 1917, based 

on those of previous 


I ise cai eek 21,000.00 
pI Oe Sem $152,046.03 
BALANCE to be raised 

IN SIXTY DAYS...... $228,996.71 


Do you approve of Deficits? 

Do you think the W. A. B. F. M. S. 
should have one in 1917, when it is 
facing in the Orient the most won- 
derful opportunities that God has 
ever given to women? 

Shall we fail now, when the Five Year 
Program is beckoning us on to 
larger service? 

Then Give, GIVE, GIVE! Now! ONLY 
TWO MONTHS LEFT! 


WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


Send your regular contribution to the 
District Treasurer of the W. A. B. 
F. M. S. 

Make a thank offering to the Lord 
that He placed you in a Christian 
land and made you the most blessed 
and free of all the women of the 
world. 

Ask some other woman to give. 

Carry this urgent need upon your 
heart in prayer until every dollar 
has been raised of the required 


$228,996.71. 
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SRR thie SoS ist St Ssh Ssh Sah hahaha chee taty 
A Little Missionary Arithmetic : 


FIGURED FROM THE DATE OF JANUARY FIRST 


For the constituency of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


12 months minus 3 have gone 
12 months less 9 to work in 
12 months of obligations to answer for. 


3/4 of the year has gone 

3/4 of the work of our missionaries has been done 
3/4 of our apportionment should have been paid in. 
Only 2/3 of this 3/4 has been received. 
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4 This means That 3/6 of our apportionments must be raised 

st in 1/4 of the time. 

to This means 3/5 of the officers’ nervous energy is wasted in te 

ae anxiety. 

ap 3/7 of our women are bearing too heavy a burden. 

ae 4/7 of our women are taking things too easily. 

4 This means In 3/12 of the year we must do 6/12 of the work. 2 

ety This means We have done in 3/4 of the year only 6/12 of the és 

x total of what we should have done, or in each et 
of the nine months of the past 2/3 of 1/12 of = 

ap our just share. We must do in each of the 

ae three remaining months 6/3 of 1/12 of the 2 

4 whole. Understand? & 

4 4 

ay ae 
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We need before March 31, 1917, $142,000. 


Send to the Treasurer, MRS. JOHN NUVEEN 
2969 VERNON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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4 The death of Dr. Dearing came as a 
shock to his large circle of friends, since 
there had been no forewarning. It is 
not too much to say that the missionary 
force in the Orient has suffered one of its 
severest losses by this removal of one who 
had been a leader in the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan. That Movement will 
always be linked with his name. He 
represented the Christian spirit in his 
broad sympathies and a brotherliness that 
could not be confined within any narrow 
limits. Dr. Franklin tells of his life and 
work in this issue, and we here only record 
our personal sense of loss and our apprecia- 
tion of the unique service rendered by 
this good and great-hearted man of God, 
whose influence shall abide on both sides 
of the sea. 


Q The death of Dr. Dearing depletes still 
further the Baptist missionary force in 
Japan, which is smaller now than it was 
ten years ago. Surely there is some one 
some where whom God is calling to help 
fill the ranks. The man with the warmest 
heart, the strongest mind, the broadest 
sympathies, the best learning, the deepest 
passion and the most convincing life will 
‘find a field in Japan for the use of all his 
talents. 


{ Owing to the lateness with which the 
answers are sent in, and the large number 
who wait till the end of the year before 
sending any answers, it will be impossible 
to publish the successful contestants in 
Missions’ Question Box contest until the 
March issue. It is surprising how many 
persons, after taking pains to answer the 
questions, forget to attach their names and 
addresses to the paper sent in, leaving the 
office quite at loss. The only safe rule is 
to sign name and address at the top of 
every list of answers. The interest in the 
Question Box has grown steadily, and we 
hope to fit the questions in with a scheme 
of mission study, thus making the magazine 
itself a monthly study book for classes. 


{| The Boston Y. M. C. A. has developed 
its educational work until last year it had 
3,683 students in its 336 courses, requiring 
214 teachers and assistants, and a budget 
of $179,500. The Gospel Team has con- 
ducted evangelistic services in small 
churches, missions and halls, also in the 
State Prison at Charlestown. 


q A capital home magazine for the boys 
and girls is Everyland. A new department 
will be started this coming year, called 
The Story Club Contest. This consists of 
stories submitted by’ girls and boys on 
subjects suggested by Everyland— such as, 
“Why I Should Like to Travel in South 
America.” Any subscriber is invited to 
send stories for the competition. 


{In Duluth, church and labor forces won * 
the campaign and made the city dry. 


{ The Missionary Education Movement, 
which has headquarters at 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has completed fourteen 
years of interdenominational service in 
promoting mission study classes, holding 
summer conferences, and issuing literature 
needed for the promotion of missionary 
education in the churches, especially among 
the young people and children. Ten 
summer conferences were held in 1916 
under its management. In the fourteen 
years more than 100,000 mission study 
classes have been held, and over two million 
members of these classes are now in the 
churches. It is estimated that over a 
million persons were reached by the litera- 
ture of the Movement last year. This 
indicates something of the scope and im- 
portance of its work. Its text-books have 
circulated by the million. Everyland, the 
missionary periodical for boys and girls, 
is now published by the Movement, and 
is the foremost of its class. It would be 
difficult to estimate what the Movement 
has accomplished as a stimulator of mis- 
sionary interest and a promoter of mis- 
sionary education and information. 
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Leleka, the Chief's Daughter 
4A STORY OF CONGO LAND 
BY MARY W. VASSAR 
CHAPTER II 


ELEKA was awake 
very early on_ the 
morning of the depart- 
ure for Sona Bata. 
Indeed, she had hardly 
slept at all. The chief’s 
youngest wife, who 
really loved the girl, 
helped her to dress for 
the journey. First, she 
rubbed her with strong- 
smelling yellow oil. 
Then came the new 
fringed raffia_ girdle. 
Into this went her cherished fetishes. 
Then Leleka put on several strings of 
brightly colored beads. She slipped her 
best hand-wrought copper bangles on 
ankles and wrists. This completed a fine 
costume. 

They started at four. Her brother was 
to see her safely to her journey’s end. He 
felt very proud of his responsibility, also 
of his new money-belt, containing a goodly 
sum of money. All Leleka’s girl friends 
went with her to the train. On Leleka’s 
back was a deep wicker-work basket, kept 
in place by two bands, one passing around 
her forehead. In this were stored her 
dearest possessions. Some of her com- 
panions also carried baskets, containing 
water-jars, dishes, and much food for the 
journey. The party reached the station, 
five miles away, with half an hour to spare. 
The girls filled in the time with a 
string of chatter. 

But when a whistle and a long trail of 
black smoke announced the coming of the 
train a sudden hush fell. Few of the girls 
had seen a train before, and as it rushed 
towards them along the shining rails all 


except Lama, Leleka’s bosom friend, fled 
into the woods. The two girls clung to- 
gether in trembling silence. Great waves 
of terror seemed to be sweeping over 
Leleka, and she could neither speak nor 
move. Was she to trust herself to this 
horrid, puffing creature, to be borne away 
from all things dear and familiar? Then 
Mbongo, who had once ridden on a train, 
grasped her firmly, and hurried her along 
towards the steps. He remembered the 
first panic of his own experience, and the 
memory gave him sympathy with Leleka, 
but now it was his right and duty to be 
firm. So, with the aid of the grinning 
conductor, he bundled her aboard, and the 
train started, leaving Lama lamenting at 
the top of her lusty lungs. 

For the first ten minutes Leleka wept, 
with her head in her arms. Bit by bit 
she grew quiet, and was soon able to take 
a timid interest in thé strange pictures 
flashing by the car. Now she saw a great 
herd of elephants, crashing wildly through 
the forest, and there were great flocks of 
white herons. Once Mbongo pointed out 
a crouching leopard, superb in his coat of 
wonderful color. Still the day was long 
and trying, and Leleka was glad to rest 
for the night with some of her fellow 
travelers in a sort of guest house. Sila 
had joined them at the next station. In 
the morning they took another train for 
a shorter ride and soon reached their 
station and started up the hill road to the 
school. 

On the way Sila confided to her friend 
a bit of news. ‘‘A woman told me,” she 
said, “that at the school they will take 
away all our ornaments, and even our 
fetishes. We cannot keep them there.” 
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Leleka’s heart:sank. Safe in her girdle 
was hidden her most precious fetish. Her 
father had given a large price for it. It 
was a small deer’s horn, stuffed with 
queer-smelling, unnameable things, and 
it had great power to protect her. In fact, 
the medicine-man had said that, if she 
wished to return to her people, she must 
keep it safe. What was she to do? At 
last, a bright idea came. She lagged be- 
hind, then stopped, as if to take a long 
breath. With a single swift motion she 
drew the fetish from her girdle, and flung 
it under the shade of a little bush of un- 
usual shape, which grew beside the road. 
Then she hurried on. 

The first hours at the school were trying, 
in spite of the kindness of the teachers, 
with their strange white faces. As the 
girls had feared, all their beads and orna- 
ments, even their girdles, were taken away. 

“Some of the girls haven’t such pretty 
things,” the teacher explained. ‘Here we 
all want to be alike. When you go, you 
shall have your things again.” Leleka 
could see no point to this strange reason- 
ing, but she said nothing. She drew back, 
however, when the scissors were produced‘ 
and the teacher proposed to cut off her 
horns of hair. 

“T don’t want my hair cut!” she pro- 
tested. 

“But you want to be just like the rest 
of us, don’t you?” coaxed the teacher. 
“All here have their hair cut.” Leleka 
saw that this was quite true, but she shed 
a few quiet tears while the little black 
horns fell at her feet. Then came the 
new rubbing medicine. It was in a large 
bottle, and smelled like soft soap and 
carbolic. It was of great repute, however, 
and the natives came far to get it. This 
medicine was poured first on her head, then 
all over her body. Then she had to rub 
—rub hard! After that came pailfuls of 
hot water — and Leleka had had her first 
warm bath. It was not so bad, either, and 
one certainly did feel better after it. Then 
she was presented, to her joy, with a fine 
new dress of dark blue calico trimmed with 
bands of lighter blue, and made “Mother 
Hubbard” style. 

That was a day of marvels. Not the 
least of these were the dormitories, with 
their rows of trim white beds, the long 


tables at which the children ate, instead 
of squatting on the floor, and the wonderful 
schoolroom, where boys and girls were 
learning to do many things. She never 
forgot her first sight of the schoolroom, 
with its rough wooden seats and desks, the 
blackboards with their strange signs, and 
most beautiful of all, the bright colored 
Bible pictures. The one which first drew 
Leleka’s attention was a copy of Plock- 
horst’s “The Good Shepherd.” She was 
soon to love that picture. 

On the whole, Leleka was a very good 
scholar. She could not readily forget that 
she was the chief’s daughter, and her pride 
brought her into many difficulties, and gave 
the sweet missionary “mama” much 
anxiety. But she was an apt pupil, 
learning to read and write with an amazing 
swiftness. Figures came harder, and she 
spent many weary hours over them. She 
liked to cook and became’ fairly skilful 
with her needle. She also showed a quick 
wit in emergencies, and the teachers 
promised that a little later they would 
train her in nursing, which was the height 
of her ambition. 

But school was not all work. There 
were play-hours, when she enjoyed all 
sorts of games with her new friends. They 
had their own games, hide and seek, tag 
and ball. Then there were the prayer 
meetings and Sunday services, with lots 
of singing, which all the pupils loved. 
There came a time when Leleka found it 
not easy to harden her heart against all the 
loving appeals which came to her in song 
and scripture, in kindly teaching and 
Christian example. She saw many of her 
classmates becoming Christians, and won- 
dered at the change which came into their 
lives. But she knew how angry her father 
would be, and what a talk there would be 
in the village. And most of all, she was 
afraid to give up her fetish. She had 
hidden it securely in the bush, and often 
when unobserved she would go out to see 
if it was safe and comfort herself with 
trust in its protection. If she gave her 
heart to Jesus she could no longer do that. 
Whenever Leleka looked up from her desk 
at her dear picture of the Shepherd, a sharp 
pain seemed to catch at her heart. He 
looked so strong and kind, and the lamb 
seemed so happy in his arms! Did He 
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really feel sorry because she would not 
give herself to Him? 

At last, there came a night when Leleka 
could bear the struggle no longer. At the 
play-hour she slipped away from the rest, 
and stole away down the road. She was 
afraid of being missed and followed, for it 
was growing dark. She drew the fetish 
carefully from its hiding and clasped it 
tight in her hand. If what the medicine 
man said was true, and she gave it up, she 
would never see home and people again. 
But a great Voice, strong and sweet and 
compelling, was speaking in her heart, and 


she must obey it. She lifted the fetish, 
then drew back, shivering with fear. Do 
not be hard upon her, you of Christian 
America, who shudder at a broken mirror, 
and will on no account begin a piece of work 
on Friday, or be the thirteenth at table. 
Leleka was just a little pagan girl — and 
this was poor, dark Africa. For long 
minutes Leleka fought. Again she lifted 
the fetish and drew back. She thought of 
home, grown suddenly dear. Then, 
“Jesus!” she cried, and flung her treasure 
far into the dark. 
(To be continued) 





BOARDING SCHOOL CHILDREN IN MPALABALA WITH MRS. HALL 


The Work of a Bible 


BY REV. FRED J. PETERS, OF CUBA 


URING the revival meet- 
ew ings held in Victoria de 
Las Tunas, Cuba, it 
was our privilege to lead 
one Sefiora’ Florencia 
Salazar into the visible 
church of Christ. She 





has a singular experience. She was one 
of the first to confess Christ in the revival, 
and she was also baptized before the end of 
the meetings. On examining her after the 
meeting in which she rose for Christ. we 


were surprised at her familiarity with the 
Bible truth. When we endeavored to 
explain to her salvation by faith, we found 
she knew all about it. She quoted texts 
bearing on faith with remarkable aptness. 
This is the more noteworthy in this country 
because such a thing is extremely rare 
even among our church members. We 
came to the conclusion therefore that this 
sister had been a Bible reader and believer 
for a long while, and events proved it to 
be the case. 
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The day after her public confession of 
Christ she called at the manse and aston- 
ished us with her wonderful knowledge of 
the Bible. She said first of all that owing 
to the joy that filled her soul because of her 
confession of Christ she had not been able 
to sleep during the night. Those hours, 
however, had been spent meditating on 
the sacred page. She had committed to 
memory the third chapter of Hebrews. 
This she recited to us and the eleventh of 
the same book. After that we tested her 
on general Bible knowledge, and found her 
brimming over with it. From Genesis 
on, there was scarcely a point with which 
she was not familiar. This is the more 
astonishing because she is a woman seventy 
years of age. 

Her great Bible knowledge is accounted 
for as follows: Twenty-six years ago her 
husband, since deceased, purchased for 
her, in Puerto Padre, a copy of Cipriano 
de Valera’s Bible, from some unknown 
colporter. She was then a Romanist, but 
being interested in Sacred History she 
began reading the Word. She testifies 
that she read it through six times before 
the light began to dawn on her. Then, 
as she says, she was led to realize that 
Rome was in the dark. She still read.on 
without any help whatever from man. 
She declares that before she came to the 
Baptist church she had read the wondrous 
Book through twenty times in twenty-six 
years, The Lord had been taking care 
of her, and by His Holy Spirit had given 
her light as she had been able to bear it. 
At length she found herself alone with 
Christ and the Word— outside of the 
church of Rome, and not inside any visible 
church— but evidently a saved soul. 
Who is the unknown colporter? 


How impressive this all is. God leaves 
not Himself without witnesses. He has 
everywhere those who bow not the knee 
to Baal. These receive His Word with 
eagerness and do it. God is doing His 
work through His workers at times when 
we know it not. How this demonstrates 
the eternal vitality of the Sacred Book. 
There is life in the Word. Is there any 
other book like it? And Sefiora Florencia 
received a mighty faith from it, known 
all through Las Tunas. Yes, it is her 
faith that impresses you with its grandeur 
as you converse with her. The faith of 
Hebrews 11 has soaked deep down into 
her inmost soul. And it is firm and un- 
moveable because founded on the Im- 
pregnable Rock. 

One morn we called at her humble home 
and there was revealed to us the secret 
of her spiritual vitality. She and her 
daughter, who was converted the same 
night her mother confessed Christ, were 
ironing. By the side of the ironing boards 
two Bibles lay open. As they passed to 
and fro to change their irons it was their 
custom to read a verse or two, for medita- 
tion, while working. ‘This, we were told, 
has been Senora Florencia’s practice for 
years. Thus was she feeding her soul on 
the hidden manna. In this way has she 
been nourished by God through the long, 
lone years. And then the Lord gave us the 
sweet joy of leading her gently into His 
earthly fold. 

What a lesson there is here for us all. 
Do we appreciate the Word as this flower 
growing in the desert did? With all our 
boast in the Word, are we putting in the 
time with it as she does? Is that not just 
where we fail? “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” 





QWWUUUUUUUOUUUOOOOOUOUOOOOUUOU 





King Lewanika of Barotaland, Rhodesia, attended 
King Edward’s coronation. On his return home 
he reported to the people: “ You cannot conceive 
their incessant activity in good works. What 
astonished me most was their habit of giving. 
They never go to any service without putting their 
hands into their pockets and taking something out.” 
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THE LIFE-LINE. CAPT. G. LEROY HALL AND THE CHRISTIAN JAPANESE 


Living Epistles 
BY CAPT. G. L. HALL OF THE “LIFE-LINE” 


STOPPED the other day 
at a salmon cannery. A 
number of rough men 
gathered around me as I 
talked with a fisherman 
whose ideas of Christianity 
were set forth in a series 
of vitriolic expressions sea- 
soned with “tabasco 
sauce.” We were getting along real well, 
you can believe, for he was shouting in 
loud language, accompanied by full arm 
gestures, such remarks as: “ The Bible, I 
tell you, isa fake. It don’t mean anything 
to me. People are just publishing it to 
make money. All preachers are grafters. 
The church is just an organization to keep 
the working man down.” 

This was an interesting case. I was 
just about to put forth my best arguments 
in favor of God and His Word, when to my 
surprise a better argument than any I 
could use came up and presented itself — 
no, himself, for he was a Japanese in 
overalls, employed at the cannery. He 
was a stranger to usall. He sat down right 
beside this “‘ Modern Peter,” and looking 
into the rough fisherman’s face, in good 





plain English said: “ Do you know that I 
have studied Buddhism, — I have studied 
Mohammedanism, — I have studied Con- 
fucianism and the religions of China, and 
I have found nothing so good as the Bible.” 

This was a total surprise to the fisher- 
man. His cigarette shifted to the other 
corner of his mouth and he almost swal- 
lowed it. He seemed to be scared pale as 
he heard this “ Jap,” as he thought, con- 
tinue: “ And do you know that in Japan 
I have five children, and today they are 
all Christians. And furthermore, I can 
say for myself (pointing to his chest) that 
I have peace in here, and you may take off 
my head, but I’ll prefer Christianity still.” 

This seemed a knockout blow and it 
was delivered so well that all the men near 
by, roughs and all, joined perceptibly in the 
‘ Jap’s ” victory. But before the “ count 
was up” and while we were all having a 
good laugh, the fisherman rallied with: 
“Well, you’ve got to show me where it’s 
ever done any good.” 

It was left for me to clinch things 
where they were, and I said: ‘‘ Well, my 
good fellow, there is no need of anything 
better for you to see, if you wish to be 
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shown. I will ask you to open your eyes 
and look upon this Japanese right here. 
He comes from a heathen country. He 
has come clear over here and has just told 
you the most wonderful experience you 
have ever heard. We send missionaries to 
his land. Here he sits and tells you what 
you should have known long ago. If 
you live to be as old as Methuselah you 
will never hear anything more wonderful 
than what he has just told you. In fact, 
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I think you ought to listen to it real hard.” 

That night the Japanese sat on the 
front seat in our meeting at the school- 
house, which was crowded, and I asked him 
to say a few words. I found that he had 
been preaching the gospel each day at his 
daily toil in the Coos Bay Country. He 
is always a welcome visitor now on the 
“‘ Life-Line.” People of many nationali- 
ties are reached through the use of the 
boat. 





GUY C. LAMSON, D.D. 


Dr. Lamson Takes Full Charge as Secretary 


N the first of February, 1917, Dr. 

Guy C. Lamson dropped the “ Act- 
ing” from his title and became Secretary 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. This was in accordance with the 
action of the Board of Managers last 
June, when the resignation of Dr. A. J. 
Rowland was accepted, to take effect at 
the expiration of his twenty-two years 


of service February first. Dr. Lamson 
was recognized as the logical successor 
in leadership, by virtue of the executive 
and administrative ability that marked 
his record as Missionary and Bible Secre- 
tary. He brings to his new and re- 
sponsible duties a thorough equipment. 
He had practical training before entering 
the ministry, and began his ministry in a 
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mission field. He was pastor long enough 
to know the pastor’s viewpoint and needs. 
As District Secretary of the Publication 
Society for New England he became fami- 
liar with its relation to the churches and 
Sunday-schools and with the problems 
of collection and stimulation. Called to 
follow Dr. Seymour in the important 
position of practical manager of the varied 
field activities of the Society, he infused new 
- life into all departments with which he had 
to do, and set a new pace for the work. 
He was especially successful in securing 
support for the Bible and other work, 
and in winning friends for the Society. 
His judgment was seen in the selection of 
men, and the present strong body of super- 
intendents, Sunday-school directors, col- 
porters and other workers is largely due to 
his measurement of men for service. It 
was natural, therefore, that the Board 


of Managers should unanimously elect 
him Secretary. 

Dr. Lamson’s personality is surcharged 
with energy. He delights in work and is 
indefatigably at it. He is fertile in ideas, 
and has equal powers of initiative and exe- 
cution. He has peculiar qualifications 
for the constructive work that is to be 
done, and those who know him best are 
confident that under his direction the 
publication work will be brought up to the 
best modern standards, and the Society 
advance -in all. phases of its service. Dr. 
Lamson is a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, which conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. No 
man could desire a larger opportunity to 
serve, not:only his own denomination but 
the Christian world, and in his arduous 
task he: will have hearty good wishes and 
cooperation. 





Trim, Prim, Busy Little Craft is the Gospel Cruiser 
BY MABEL ABBQTT_ 


=ZRIM and prim as becomes a 
» Baptist boat, the little Gospel 
Cruiser ‘Robert. G. Sey- 
wey mour” lay in the bay. Her 
WiNYAS master, Rev. Wilbert R. 
SVANW Howell, and. his assistant, 
eS Lorin H. McHenry, gospel 
singer, a former Tacoma boy, 
were attending the Baptist Convention in 
the First Church up on the hill. 

There is nothing especially romantic or 
adventurous looking about the little boat, 
with her snowy white paint and glossy 
brown woodwork like the demure plumage 
of a dove; nor about the two men who were 
in charge of the book counter of the Publi- 
cation Society at the church. But that 
depends upon what you mean by romance 
and adventure. 


x 
—— EN 
CANE ‘ 





HAS DONE SIX THOUSAND MILES 


The “Seymour” carries a cargo of books 
and Bibles for sale, gift and loan, holds 
religious services where there is no regular 
church, and organizes Sunday-schools, 
missions and churches. Also as the little 


card Captain Howell distributes announces: 


“‘We answer. ‘calls wherever possible to 
visit the sick, cortifort the afflicted, relieve 
those in. distress, bury the dead, marry 
those who are scripturally qualified, in- 
struct saints, and preach the gospel to the 
unsaved.” 

The boat visits sixteen settlements on 
Hood’s Canal. and five on Whidby Island 
regularly once a month, besides special and 
emergency trips. Three or four hundred 
miles are an average month’s run; five or 
six hundred are not unusual. In the two 
years she has been in commission, she has 
traveled 6,000 miles. This goes on summer 
and winter. 


SHE’S A TIDY BOAT 


She’s a convenient little bandbox, from 
her shining galley and orderly engine-room 
to the tiny cabin, where the miracle of 
seating thirty people has been performed. 
There are folding bunks, typewriter desk, 
a toy organ, and even two wicker arm- 
chairs. : 

She is staunch and seaworthy, too; and 
draws only 4% feet of water, so she can 
creep along under the shelter of the land 


























if the weather is. bad and the itinerary 
permits. 

But sometimes the way to the next ser- 
vice lies across the canal or up the outside 
of Whidby Island, or around Foulweather 
Bluff. And then the missionaries get a 
shaking up. 

Last winter, when trying to make a run 
from Cornet, on the north end of Whidby 
Island, across to Skagit Bay, through a 
blinding storm, McHenry noticed a whiter 
line in the whiteness ahead, and got out his 
glasses. It was ice. 

The snow had fallen so fast and the water 
was so cold that it lay on the surface and 
froze into a thick coat of ice whose sharp 
edges the little boat could not hope to buck. 
That was one time the “Seymour” did not 
get through. But generally she does. 

She visits many little settlements and 
logging camps that are not on any map, 
have no churches and little social life; and 
when the wind gets high and the water gets 
rough on the day the Gospel Boat is due, 
the lonely country dwellers look out a 
little wistfully as they “hope she won’t try 
it to-day.” 

And for romance and adventure, the big 
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ships and their bronzed captains who sail 
many seas have nothing on the little Bap- 
tist Cruiser and the two missionaries who 
man her. 

But just about service time the Gospel 
Boat generally comes bobbing along, look- 
ing more like a sea-gull than a dove, and 
the minister and the singer, in hip boots, 
flannel shirts and slickers, drop anchor or 
tie up to the landing, and come streaming 
up the beach to the house or schoolroom 
or dance hall, or wherever the service is to 
be held. 


THEY ARE BUSY BAPTISTS 


It’s not an idle life even in fine weather. 
There are often several services a day at 
widely separated points, and there is brass- 
work to be polished, paint to be washed, 
the trick at the wheel to be taken, meals to 
be cooked, and “‘housework” to be done. 

But the little Gospel Boat jogs tirelessly 
and fearlessly along, “visiting the sick, 
comforting the afflicted, relieving those in 
distress, burying the dead, marrying those 
who are scripturally qualified, instructing 
saints and preaching the gospel to the 
unsaved.” é 





THE GOSPEL CRUISER ROBERT G. SEYMOUR, AT THE DOCK IN SEATTLE, BEFORE STARTING ON 


AN EVANGELISTIC TRIP IN THE WATERWAYS ALONG THE COAST 
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SAVE THE SONS OF AMERICA 


Suggested by the new Slogan “Forward” 
By ALEXANDER BLACKBURN 


Save the sons of America! America needs them 
To keep the land pure and to drive out foul sin; 

While they hear ‘‘ Forward March! ”’ and Old Glory still leads them 
Till a victory for God and their country they win. 


Save the sons of America! Nor ask them, Whence came ye? 
Nor what tongue do ye speak, nor what color your skin? 
To all the glad news of Salvation proclaim ye, 
Let the old past be dead and the new life begin. 


Save the sons of America! The hungry world crieth, 
‘* We are sick of the husks that our idols provide, 
O give us that meat which your Gospel supplieth 
That we in your strength and true faith may abide.” 


Save the sons of America! The future is calling, 
For men who are Christlike and walk with their God — 
That the morrow’s fair children may tread without falling 
In the paths where in safety their fathers once trod. 


Save the sons of America! Christ commands us to save them — 
He has sent them to us — if we fail them, they die; 

On our skirts will their blood be, should Satan enslave them — 
‘¢ Forward March ” is His order, He strength will supply. 


Here are Some of the Adopted Sons of America 

















The Savonarola Club of Young Italians connected with Rev. Ariel Bellondi’s Mission in Lawrence, 
Mass. They are a fine body of intelligent men, grouped in front of the Mission Social Hall. The 
Mission holds its Sunday services in the First Baptist Church, and has membership there. 
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Dr. Clifford’s Testimony 


A correspondent of the Baptist Times 
tells of an interview with Dr. John Clif- 
ford, the veteran English Baptist preacher, 
and hero in the struggles which the Non- 
conformists had with the Church of Eng- 
land. Asked concerning his present inner 
life, he gave the following testimony, which 
should be treasured by every Christian: 


“Never so completely satisfied with 
Christ as Iam now. Never so thoroughly 
trustful in Him. Never so joyous in the 
assurance of God’s free and full forgiveness 
of all the faults and failings and sins of 
one’s life. Never so conscious of the 
poverty of my work compared with what 
it ought to have been and what it might 
have been. Never so ready to say with 
William Carey: 


‘A guilty, weak and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall.’ 


Never so happy in my home, never so 
grateful for troops of friends, never so 
conscious of the love of my own dear 
people for me than I am now, and all their 
forbearance and patience and kindness to 


PB) 


me. 


“ And the life beyond? ” 
* As to that, I say with Whittier: 


‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ 


I am confident that the God who has begun 
the good work will not fail to finish it, and 
that when the spirit separates from the 
body it passes into the ever-perfecting 
state. There I shall be at home with 
God and with all the loved ones gone 
before.” 


“Not compromise but comprehension; 
not uniformity but unity.” — Philip Schaff. 


A Meditation 


Beloved child of God, fear not to yield 
to that wisdom that planned your life, 
step by step, from the foundation of the 
world. God is waiting to do wonderful 
things through you. 

Let Him who spake as man never yet 
spake, speak through you words of com- 
fort, words of cheer, to the sick, the suffer- 
ing, the dying. 

Let Him who hath said, “‘ Give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, running 
over,” give through you. He knows 
where the need is greatest. Let Him give 
through you for the spread of the gospel a 
home and in heathen lands. 

Above all, let Him pray through you 
“the effectual, fervent prayer that avail- 
eth much.” Then blessings will flow 
through you into sore and troubled hearts. 
The sick will be healed; the weak strength. 
ened; and souls be born into the Kingdom- 

And when you are done with earth, in 
vision I see the pearly gates open wide for 
you. I see you gaze with rapture on that 
face no mortal eye hath seen. I hear 
sweeter music than earth knows in the 
‘Well done.” I see some in that white- 
robed throng who have come from lands 
of darkness, clasp your hand and with a 
joy only those can know who “ see face to 
face,” say, “ I am here because of you.” 

Beloved, stand still awhile, look through 
the years into eternity. Think of the 
place being prepared for you. Think of 
what awaits you there. “ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” 

No sacrifice too great; no toiling too 
arduous; no waiting too long, for a reward 
the joys of which are to endure through the 


eternal years. 
Emocene A. Marcy. 


‘““PHE LORD IS MY LIGHT AND MY SALVATION, WHOM SHALL I FEAR?” 
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"\HE beautiful story of 
_| wants filled through Miss 
Helping Hand is con- 
‘| tinued in every number 
fy of Missions. If only 
im there were space enough 
to acknowledge all the 
letters. One group re- 
ports difficulty in for- 
warding by parcel post to Japan, certain 
articles being prohibited during the war. 
It is wise to consult post-office regulations 
before packing parcel post consignments, 
and to remember that the eleven-pound 
limit applies to merchandise, not to printed 
matter. Smaller parcels are better in 
any case. 








* * 


We are making such a beautiful plan for 
Cleveland. During the afternoon periods 
which the program committee has left 
free for sectional conferences we are to 
have normal classes on the study books for 
the coming year. There will be at least 
three lessons of an hour each, possibly 
more. Mrs. Montgomery will teach the 
Senior book, Miss Prescott, the Junior. 

Those who plan ‘to attend these classes 
should enroll early, as the number will be 
limited and admission given only to those 
regularly enrolled. A fee of fifty cents 
for the course is charged to pay incidental 
expenses (the lecturers receive no fee). 
This sum includes a thirty-cent copy of the 
text book. 

The text. books for the coming year are 
both written by Jean McKenzie, the 
wonderful missionary in West Africa, 
whose articles in the Atlantic Monthly have 


aroused such interest. Chairmen of pro- 
gram committees and those expecting to 
teach study classes will find these classes of 
great help. The literature exhibit will 
include pamphlets and books that bear on 
the two books. 

Applications for membership in the 
classes will be recorded in the order of 
their reception, and no more will be ac- 
cepted than can comfortably be seated in 
the class room. Applications should be 
accompanied by the fee. A _ fifty-cent 
copy of the text book will be sent to any 
one who has registered but is later unable 
to attend the class. No applications will 
be entered unless accompanied by the fee 
and full post office address. Send all 
applications to Miss Eleanor Mare, 450 
E. 30th St., Chicago, IIl. 


*x * 


Let as many Circles as possible plan to 
send a delegate to the convention in Cleve- 
land. A food sale of things made from 
the new cook book, with copies of the book 
on sale, or a paper rag sale, are two ways 
among many to earn the money with which 
to send a delegate. 

* * 


An encouraging letter from Mrs. Binney 
of Long Beach, California, gives a fine 
record of the women of the Burnett Baptist 
Church. The letter is too good to enjoy 
alone: 

“T am writing to let you know that our 
little Circles have paid in advance what 
has been apportioned to them for the past 
four years, and added a little for the 
“Over and Above.” We have done the 
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same for the Home Mission work. By hard 
work and giving we have paid the floating 
debt on our church and been enabled to 
pay our mission apportionment in advance. 
We wish all our Circles could do the same 
and save paying interest.” 

I wish they would! If other Circles 
would try this plan of paying in advance 
each quarter it would react on every 
branch of church life. Doing the Lord’s 
business in a business way brings blessed- 
ness. 

* * : 

Another sweet letter comes from Nova 
Scotia from Mrs. Kempton, who sends 
her prayer pledge saying: 

“TI am an old woman, and often feel 
that there is nothing left for me but 
heaven and prayer, but oh, how much that 
is I cannot tell. I have read Missions for 
years, and for fifty years 1 have remem- 
bered in prayer the faithful toilers in the 
Orient.” 

If our eyes were open we should clearly 
see our privilege to work by prayer. God 
grant that many will send for the little 
Book of Remembrance and begin with the 
new year to support our missionaries in 
daily prayer. 

* * 

Another dear friend from Elizabeth 
writes of her constant prayer for tact as she 
works to secure new members and to get 
in the pledge envelopes. She writes, too, 
of praying for the officers of our great 
society — God bless her! 


* %* 


Are you working to get new subscribers 
to Missions? That is a way to help 
every cause. Why not apportion your 
Circle with so many subscriptions and get 
them! The subscription list is creeping 
up. You could help to make it mount 
up like eagles. Speaking about Mary 
Vassar’s new continued story in Africa is 
a good way to get new subscribers. 

* * 


The Summer School of Missions, Mid- 
way District at St. Paul, Minn., will be 
held from June 13th to June 20th. Mrs. 
Lena Leonard Fisher will teach the Foreign 
text book; Mrs. H. L. Hill, the Home 
book. i 


t * 
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A Call to Baptist Young Women 


BY NELLIE G. PRESCOTT 


The following positions for single women 
as teachers, evangelistic and Christian 
social workers, doctors and nurses, are 
now on our list to be filled as far as possible 
between the years of 1917 and 1921. 

There is a clear call to Baptist young 
women who are qualified, or can qualify, in 
health, preparation and true missionary 
spirit for these important positions. 

There will be no long line of applicants 
in a superintendent’s office to receive prior 
consideration and no political pull is neces- 
sary before appointment can be made. 

One young woman, designated to a 
special school in one mission field, found 
upon her arrival that there were four other 
schools bidding for her services. She was 
only one to fill the need — the four still 
wait for their teachers. 


1917 — 1921 


BURMA 


In schools for Burmans, 

7 teachers at Tavoy, Thonze, Zigon, 

Sagaing, Meiktila, Pyinmana, Pyapon, 
In schools for Karens, 

8 teachers at Tavoy, Bassein, Henzada 
(2), Toungoo (2), Shwegyin, Loikaw, 
Moulmein. . 

In schools for Shans, 
1 teacher at Taunggyi. 
In schools for Kachins, 
1 teacher at Myitkyina. 
In schools for China, 
3 teachers at Thayetmyo, Sandoway, 
Haka. 

Twenty teachers for Burma in schools 
of boys and girls, with enrollments vary- 
ing from 50 to 325. There is no better 
way for a consecrated Christian woman to 
do direct work for Christ than through the 
medium of the school. She reaches not 
only the child but also the parents, the 
family and the village or the town with 
the gospel message. 

ASSAM 

5 teachers — Impur, Upper Assam (2), 
Tura, Kohima 

3 nurses— Kohima, Impur, Assam 
Valley 

1 doctor — Assam Valley 

3 evangelists — Nowgong, Upper As- 
sam (2) 
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Twelve needed in Assam, a golden 
opportunity where the people are so eager 
for Christianity, where training of women 
and girls is so sadly needed and where 
there is a wonderful opportunity to start 
medical work among the women. 


INDIA 


7 teachers — Nellore, Madras, Secun- 
derabad, Narsaravupett, etc. 

2 evangelists — To be designated later 

2 nurses — Nellore, Palmur—or to 
be designated later 

2 doctors — Nellore, Palmur 


Thirteen for India. Our schools are 
growing rapidly and the people are ready 
for the Gospel. ‘Twice and three times as 
much good could be done as at present if 
our forces were only larger. The women 
doing medical and evangelistic work are 
overburdened and must have more help. 
India is eager for all we can give her girls 
and little children. The Medical College 
at Ludhiana to train women doctors and 
the Union College for Women at Madras 
to train teachers and home-makers show 
what wonderful progress her women can 
make when given an opportunity. 


CHINA _ 


South China, 

3 teachers — Swatow, Kaying (2) 

5 evangelists — Swatow (4), Kaying 
East China, 

3 teachers — Ningpo, and as substi- 


tutes 

3 evangelists — Kinhwa, Ningpo, Hu- 
chow 

2 nurses — Huchow, and as substitute 

West China, 

3 teachers — Ningyuenfu, Chengtu, 
Kiatingfu or Suifu 

3 evangelists — Ningyuenfu, Suifu, 
Kiatingfu 


1 nurse — Ningyuenfu, or Suifu 
1 doctor — Suifu 


Twenty-four for China. In this im- 


mense country we are working for women 
and children through hospitals, schools of 
all grades and Christian social service 
work. An American girl will find a warm 
welcome awaiting her from the girls and 
women of China who are so ambitious to 
learn and use all we can offer them. 
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JAPAN 


2 teachers — In two girls’ schools 

1 evangelist — Mito 

2 evangelists and educational work- 
ers at Himeji and Sendai 

1 kindergartener — Tokyo 


Six for Japan. Japan demands our 
best. They know what education means 
and our schools must meet government 
standards. A girl who is able to live and 
work with these courteous and learned 
people and to make Jesus Christ known to 
them is indeed fortunate. The Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety is supporting four splendid schools 
for girls in Japan, besides the training 
schools and kindergartens and work for 
women in the cities and the country. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


2 teachers — Iloilo 
1 nurse — to be designated later 
1 evangelist — to be designated later 


Four for the Philippine Islands. A fine 
academy for girls, a Bible Training School, 
a Home School for children whose parents 
cannot give them a good home, work in 
the villages and country to reach the 
women, and hospital where our nurses train 
native girls to become nurses — this is our 
responsibility in the Philippines. 


AFRICA 


4 teachers— Banza Manteke, Sona 
Bata, Vanga, Ikoko . 


4 nurses — For the same stations 

Eight for Africa. Within the next few 
years, four hospitals are to be erected at the 
stations mentioned above. There is a 
fascination in this work which must be 
started from the very foundations. Then 
the joy of seeing it grow! Here a girl has 
opportunity to outline work for years to 
come. Nowhere in the world is there 
greater pioneer work asking for leaders. 


SUMMARY — 1917-1921 


Burma, 20 
Assam, 12 
India, 13 
China, 24 
Japan, 6 
Philippines, 4 
Africa, 8—87 
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During 1917-18 it will be possible to 
make at least 18 or 19 appointments. to 
fill the positions indicated above. The 
most (possibly) urgent needs will be con- 
sidered and the distribution of the new 
forces designated as follows: 

Burma, 4; Assam, 2; India, 3; China, 
5; Japan, 2; Philippines, 1; Africa, 2. 
Total, 19. 

Appointments will be made through 1921 
much after this fashion: 


1917-18 18 
1918-19 20 
1919-20 23 
1920-21 - 26 

Total 87 


Normal and college graduates, teachers 
of several years accredited experience, 
Christian and social workers well trained 
in our Bible Schools, graduate nurses and 
women doctors, graduates of medical 
schools of good standing, are the young 
women to whom this call should appeal. 


WHO IS READY? 


What teacher is willing to go? Where 
are the nurses for our Baptist hospitals in 
India, China and Africa? How many 
fathers and mothers who are praying for 
the success of the Five Year Program are 
willing to suggest to their educated, trained 
daughters that there is a larger usefulness 
for them, a bigger opportunity, in our 
Baptist work in the Orient? 

Address all candidate correspondence to 
Miss Helen K. Hunt, 702 Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 

ey 


How She Did It 


How many difficulties in our missionary 
work might disappear if we had the love 
for Christ which a poor Christian mother 
in India had who traveled nine hours, with 
her five children, to reach a little chapel in 
a mountain village where an itinerating 
minister was holding services. 

“* How did you ever get here? ”’ asked the 
minister, who knew that part of the journey 
was up a hill so steep that the climber had 
to draw himself along by gripping tufts 
of grass, or stray roots. 

“Oh, that was easy, pastor,” cheerfully 
replied the little woman. ‘“‘T just went up 


Mrs. Montgomery’s Latest Namesake 





HELEN MONTGOMERY DARROW 


Age seven months, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
A. C. Darrow, of Moulmein. 





the hill with one child at a time, going back 
for each one, till I got them all up. In 
order to hear the gospel message even the 
hardest kind of a journey would be well 
worth while.” 
Fk 
Prayer is Costly 


So you must be prepared also to pay a 
price, for depend upon it, there will be a 
price if you dare to pray in the spirit. 
Honest prayer is the costliest thing in the 
world. 

It will cost in the tearing down of many 
an un-Christlike prejudice in your life, 
and the substitution in its stead of a world 
wide vision and a world wide passion. 

It surely will cost in money, more money 
than you ever dreamed it possible for you 
to give. But you will see some things in 
truer perspective when you stand alongside 
your Master, Jesus Christ. 

Finally, it may cost your very life in 
service for some of the benighted nations of 
the world. 
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Answered Prayer 
A Paradox 


He asked for strength that he might achieve. 
He was made weak that he might obey. 

He asked for health that he might do greater 
things. He was given infirmity that he 
might do better things. 

He asked for riches that he might be happy. 
He was given weakness that he might feel the 
need of God. 

He asked for all things that he might enjoy 
life. He was given life that he might enjoy 
all things. 

He was given nothing that he asked for, 
more than he hoped for. 

His prayer is unanswered. He is most 
blest. — The Congregationalist. 


Using ‘‘The Quiet Time” 
BY EDNA P. TODD 


This book, “The Quiet Time,” by 
S. H. Gordon, concise and definite on 
world-prayer, with blanks for one’s own 
requests, is precious to me, with its world 
journey each week. As the author says: 
“The Master’s presence, the close heart- 
touch with Him daily, will give a freshness 
and a new heart-touch each day as we 
renew the old round. Things are chang- 
ing as you pray.” ; 

Having some stiff brown paper folders, 
9 x 12 in. on seven, I pasted map-sections 
for the different days, from an old atlas, 
writing at the top the countries, and also 
the bit for the day from the book. I also 
pasted on clippings from newspapers, 
general short items on the people, or 
missionary work done among them. A 
glance at these sheets helps to make the 
needs real. 

Knowing that the prayer-life is real 
work, the quiet hour can be found in no 
haphazard way. The morning hour, on 
my back, is best forme. Then is done the 


larger part of the prayer-work to which 
God has appointed me, simply, definitely, 
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briefly, yet comprehensively. Then I 
pray first for world-wide conviction and 
conversion, for all forms of Christian work, 
for all peoples, — ministers, missionaries, ° 
officers of boards, rulers, professional 
people, all Christians, and on through the 
world-section for the day, our own de- 
nomination and others, the work, workers, 
and needs, and my special part in it all, 
church, pastor, people, and all kindred 
and friends. When I lie down again, 
there are other prayers, and fragmentary 
uplifts of need in prayer during the day, 
for the close of the day brings too much 
weariness for more than a bit of prayer, 
and a drawing to rest in the Father’s 
arms. 

I have often wished that I could send 
cards to missionaries on their birthdays, 
that they might know of the personal 
touch of prayer and interest, and am glad 
of the opportunity to say here to all who 
may read these words, that, as far as 
strength allows, I am following birthdays 
and stated needs in love and fellowship 
day by day, through all the world, and 
that the Scripture which seems to fit 
most closely “‘ my heart’s desire ” for all 
is Colossians 1 : 2-12. The work of inter- 
cession is indeed blessed as the greatest 
factor in the fulfilment of God’s plan, and 
ever brings abundant blessing upon those 
who enter into this work. 

Note. — The little book, “The Quiet 
Time,” may be purchased from the 
Publication Department, 450 E. 30th 
Street, Chicago, from Room 704, Ford 
Building, Boston, Mass., or from any of the 
district literature bureaus. 


Requests for Prayer 


Miss Thora M. Thompson of Tavoy, 

Burma, writes: 

Pray that strength and wisdom may be 
given me for the work. I have sometimes 
felt that the earth was sinking from 
beneath my feet. 
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Pray that the natives may be less critica] 
and faultfinding. 

Pray that the teachers may feel responsi- 
ble for their work. 


Pray that selfishness may grow less. 


Miss Hay of Nowgong: 

Pray for “Sweet,” one of our girls away 
at school, under special temptation. 

Pray for Lucy, one of our most brilliant 
girls, that she may be permitted to con- 
tinue her education and be truly conse- 
crated to Christ. 


Dr. Bretthauer asks prayers for herself 
in her new field at Suifu, that Jesus may 
give her wisdom, grace, tact; for the 
head nurse, Mrs. Liu, who accompanies her. 


Have you ordered a copy of the “Book 
of Remembrance” — our new prayer calen- 
dar, in which each missionary’s name is 
given on her birthday? Single copies 
25 cts., by the hundred, $15. Publication 
Department, 450 East 30th Street, Chicago. 





A Memorial at Shanghai 


The missionary’s wife started it. 

She knew that a preacher’s wife, in 
America or in China, could be a true help- 
meet. She looked at her own demure 
Frances, her jolly Bobs, her dear baby boy, 
and thought, “what if no one cared for 
them.” She looked at the young men who 
had come to the new Seminary at Shanghai 
Baptist College and knew that their wives 
would either hinder or help. She saw those 
wives, some earnest Christians, others still 
idolators, some having a little schooling, 
others without any. She saw the babies 
in their arms or tugging at their skirts. 
She resolved that these women should be 
trained as well as their husbands; that the 
mothers, if only for the sake of their little 
ones, should have a chance. 

Some missionaries had advised the 
students to leave their wives at home; but 
the women would not be left to face the 
taunts of neighbors who would think them 
neglected or deserted. The missionary’s 


WE ALL HELPED GET THE ORGAN 


This group of children belong to a Sunday-school held in a private house in Japan. The two boys 
at the left of the organ and the little one at the right are the three boys who invited the school to 
meet regularly in their house. They gave all their precious savings, six yen | amgers dollars), to 
buy the organ as a Christmas present for the school. Their relatives, although not yet Christians, 
helped them, and the other children brought their spending money, and this is the organ. The whole 
story is told in the Sunday-school charts and lessons for use during the weeks preceding Easter. 
Any Baptist Sunday-school may have them without expense. 
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wife said, ‘Let them come; a wife’s place 
is at her husband’s side.” 

The new Seminary was overshadowed by 
the new College, the only Baptist College 
in China, the College in which North and 
South had united. There were doubts, — 
would college life turn men from thoughts 
of Christian service? Would seminary 
men with limited training be discouraged 
in the presence of college men? Would 
the sneers of some to whom college meant 
merely intellectual training or future 
financial success be too much for the 
seminary men and their wives to stand? 

Missionaries transform places and trans- 
form lives. What was desolate tide land 
ten years ago is now a beautiful campus. 
What was an experiment in 1906 is now 
an assured success. When Mr. Z. Ying 
Loh, graduate of that College, at Minne- 
apolis last May told the Northern Baptist 
Convention that ten of the last graduating 
class of eleven were Christians, that nine 
of the ten were planning to enter Christian 
work, and that the seminary graduated 
six men, of whom three were also college 
graduates, all doubts vanished. What the 
eyes of faith alone could see in 1906 he that 
runs could read in 1916. 

The Centenary of Chinese Baptist mis- 
sions in 1907 witnessed the laying of the 
corner-stone of the administration building 
of the new enterprise. College and Semi- 
nary began in small quarters. The mis- 
sionary’s wife could find only an old 
kitchen in which to do her work. A coat 
of whitewash covered the dirt of genera- 
tions. A seed was planted in women’s 
hearts and minds — soil that had been dull 
and dead for generations. 

The missionary made the next move. 

While on furlough in 1908 he made 
friends at the Woman’s missionary building 
at the Summer Assembly, in his home 
State. He told the Missouri women how 
his wife had taught their sisters in Shanghai; 
how babies in the crowded kitchen made 
study difficult; how another missionary’s 
wife, a bride, was continuing the work; how 
she found a tiny corner for a nursery and a 
spot out of doors for kindergarten classes; 
how more women were coming, and there 
was no room,—to say nothing of the 
wistful village children who haunted the 
gates of the compound and wanted to 
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know when there would be a school for 
them, too. All they had was a street 
Sunday-school on Sunday afternoons. 

Now it was the State Secretary’s turn, 
and Eleanor Mare never misses her turn. 

She asked the Boards she represented to 
let her appeal to the Missouri women for 
money to build a school. The enterprise 
was owned jointly by Northern and 
Southern Baptists. Every Missouri wo- 
man was a Northern and Southern Baptist 
inone. But the Society of the West could 
not foster the enterprise, for this was under 
the General Board. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Union of the South could do noth- 
ing, for they had no voice in the expenditure 
of foreign mission money, though they 
worked hard to secure foreign mission gifts. 
The general Boards were of the same mind 
as the wise missionaries who said, “Let the 
women stay at home while their husbands 
are at school.” 

Finally, however, all agreed that the 
Missouri women might do it if they would 
at the same time advance their regular 
work, and if they would relinquish all claim 
to the building, and consent that it might 
be used for work among the men at any 
time the Boards thought best. Missouri 
boys and girls gave enough for the kinder- 
garten room; Missouri women did the rest. 
The Judson Centennial saw the building 
completed. A neat two-story brick build- 
ing was opened for service. Sixteen dormi- 
tory rooms on the second floor housed 
sixteen families. ‘Three teachers’ families 
found room on the first floor; while chapel, 
kindergarten and class rooms became the 
scene of daily activity. 

Last of all, the Missouri women named it. 

Another furlough had come for the 
Missionary and his wife. At the Missouri 
Baptist General Association the Mission- 
ary’s wife told of the good work done. 
“But,” she said, “‘the building has no 
name; we want the women of Missouri to 
name it.” The State Secretary had now 
become one of the National Secretaries; 
and with one accord they said, ‘Name it 
for Miss Mare.” So Eleanor Mare Hall 
it became. And when the news came to 
the former State Secretary, she said, “It 
pays to be a State Secretary. Love, 
honor, and opportunities of world wide 
service are her reward.” 
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From Miss Annie S. Buzzell, Sendai, Japan: 


When school closed I made my round of 
calls on every family connected with our 
school and church— 140 of them. This 
work took a month. I attended the 
graduation exercises at the Northeastern 
Imperial University in Sendai, when, for 
the first time in Japan, two young women 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
One of the two is an earnest Christian and 
a friend of mine. I was the only woman 
and only foreigner among the guests. ‘The 
President of the University is a Buddhist. 
The Minister of Education was here and 
made several addresses. In one, made to 
students of all the girls’ schools, he said 
that now a girl was hardly thought fitted 
to become a wife unless she was a graduate 
of a girls’ higher school; and he prophecied 
that the daughters of the students of today 
would need college training to be con- 
sidered fitted for the work of life. I 
thought how we Christians needed to be 
getting into the race soon if we are to have 
a part. We Christians ought to be just 
fairly “hustling” to get that Union Chris- 
tian College under way. The Buddhist 
women of Japan are getting ready to 
establish a woman’s university in Tokyo, 
and will be ahead of us if we don’t look out. 


From Mrs. Helen Elgie Scott, Osaka: 


I reached Ningpo in time for the closing 
exercises of the Girls’ School and Woman’s 
Bible School. It was certainly good to be 
with the girls once again. Mr. Scott came 
across from Japan two days before Christ- 
mas Day, on the afternoon of which the 
members of our own Mission and the 
Presbyterian were invited to our home to 
witness the ceremony. The service was 
impressive in its simplicity. All those 
beginnings seem a long time ago, now we 
are so thoroughly settled in our little 
Japanese cottage. (Mrs. Scott tells of 
four Buddhist priests who came to beg for 
their temple, and how they were invited in, 
given tea and cakes, and treated to Chris- 


tian hymns on the Victrola, then given 
Mr. Imai’s tract “Why I left Buddhism,”’ 
—he having been a priest. So the seed 
is sown.) 


From Miss A. M. Whitman, Tokyo: 


At our school prayer meeting this morn- 
ing, as usual at the first meeting in the fall, 
I asked for summer experiences. One girl 
had learned from watching the ships’ 
anchors holding in the storms that if our 
anchor is sure in Christ we are safe and at 
peace. One had found help in quiet time 
for prayer. Another one heard someone 
draw lessons from the cedars of Lebanon 
and all summer hunted in her Bible but 
could not find the place where they were 
mentioned. Then she said, “This morn- 
ing during Bible study time I prayed and 
hunted and Exekiel 31 was given to me.” 
Several of the girls have helped in meetings 
and Sunday schools in their home towns. 
One told me how some children of her 
village came every day to her to be taught. 


From Miss Amy Acock, Osaka: 


This summer all the Bible School stu- 
dents have been at work; most of them in 
their own homes. A few have gone to 
other places for evangelistic work. We 
have had such happy letters from them. 
Most of them have very hard, unsym- 
pathetic homes but they are living and 
working for Christ there. Just before we 
separated for the summer we had a beauti- 
ful prayer service together. They each 
told about their homes and then prayed 
for each other by name and for strength 
and grace to meet the trying circumstances 
ahead of most of them. Of fifteen but two 
went to Christian homes and one of them 
to work in a large silk worm establishment 
where she would come in close contact 
with about 100 non-Christian girls. She 
said it would be easy to work there if she 
kept still and said nothing about her faith, 
but as she was going there to work with 
those girls for the express purpose of help- 
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ing them to know Christ she couldn’t keep 
still. One young woman went to her 
Shinto priest father-in-law’s home; another 
to her Buddhist father-in-law’s home — 
these two are widows. (A later report 
says all did splendid vacation work.) 

Just after school closed the last of June. 
Nakaji San, our head teacher, and I took 
a long evangelistic trip of three weeks. We 
went as far as the most northern place 
where we Baptists have work on the main 
island. One of our girls lives there and 
she is working as Bible woman of the 
church there this summer. We had a 
splendid trip, went to about twenty places, 
and sometimes it was a pretty long distance 
between places. Nakaji San spoke so 
beautifully everywhere. At some places 
she only spoke, but at most places both of 
us talked. 


From Mrs. A. S. Adams, Hopo, South 

China: 

A new church has been planted and 
building erected in a group of large villages 
about six miles away. The people had 
the building started and opened in less 
than three months. For the women there 
is much to be done. The notion that the 
man is “It” is so ingrained that it is hard 
to make the women understand they have 
a share in the gospel. They have to learn 
that they cannot be saved by proxy. The 
words of my six-year old daughter seem 
fitting to the circumstances: “Mother, 
when did you say we go home?” “In 
four more years.” ‘‘Well, how can we 
go then, for all these people will not worship 
God by that time.” Alas, how true! 

In June six young women from our 
school were baptized, besides five boys 
and a man. We have two Bible women 
to send out over the field, also a young 
woman who has studied with us four years 
and now is ready to help with the be- 
ginner’s class. After years of waiting our 
workers are beginning to come. The male 


teacher came to us a heathen, but after 
teaching in the boys’ school a year he 
became a Christian and was baptized. 
His wife did the same thing after about 
nine months in our school. 


These extracts from letters make fine readings for 
circle meetings and for church prayer meetings 


The change 
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for good in her husband was one thing that 
helped her in her decision. ; 


From Miss Edith G. Traver, Swatow, 

China: 

Under date of Aug. 28: [ll teach the 
Bible women through September, then 
travel till Chinese New Year. Miss Soll- 
man stays in with the school this fall that 
she may help Miss Culley in opening the 
Girls’ School. We are very glad indeed 
that it is to be opened again. I cannot 
spend any time in evangelistic work when 
Miss Sollman goes home, nor she when I 
am home. We do need more evangelistic 
workers so much! We need workers for 
our Girls’ School, too, but we need evan- 
gelistic workers, oh so much! There are 
such opportunities, such a great field 
(about 150 churches), and such a need 
(millions of women). Miss Sollman and 1 
are the only evangelistic workers for the 
whole field, and work among women is work 
to satisfy anyone! This year, and the 
time coming after, we hope and pray much 
from evangelistic work. Please ask the 
women and girls to pray very much. We 
cannot imagine how much our prayers 
can do. 


From Mrs. C. E. Tompkins, Suifu, West 

China: 

The kindergarten is becoming more 
popular each term and we have every 
reason to expect a large class this fall 
although I have announced a small tuition 
fee, where it has been perfectly free here- 
tofore. A good class of people are now 
willing and anxious to send their children 
and if you could see these small people 
develop mentally and even physically, you 
would appreciate what opportunities are 
ours. They do not seem to have that self- 
conscious, unnatural exterior which the 
children of China so early develop, but 
rather keep that free open confidence and 
friendship for us which enables us to reach 
their hearts and helps us to understand 
their strange little ways and thoughts. 
You know the value of the kindergarten 
at home and can easily imagine how much 
larger its influence may be out here. 
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Our February Chat 


Are you planning to observe the Day of 
Prayer in your circle? If you haven’t 
thought about it, won’t you do so now, and 
decide to meet some day in February to 
pray for the advancement of our work? 
Did you read the program published in 
January Missions? If not, turn to it now. 
You will see that it is different, and we 
hope more helpful. 

First, we are asked to give thanks for the 
answers to prayers which we offered on 
last year’s Day of Prayer. Read the list 
and see if your hearts do not thrill with joy 
(and shall I add, with surprise?) at the 
wonderful way in which our Father has 
answered. 

Then among our petitions, note the 
definiteness of the things for which we are 
to ask. The more fully and earnestly we 
unite in asking for them, the more surely 
will the answers come from that Father 
who is more eager to give than we are to 
receive. Do pray most earnestly for the 
wants under Section II, Our Young People. 
God is wonderfully blessing that branch of 
our work. We need continued and even 
greater blessings, for the whole future of our 
work rests upon the beautiful girls of the 
World Wide Guild, and all we other girls 
and young women. Think especially of 
point 2, It is a matter to which we have 
not given as much thought as we should. 
Then pray earnestly for the two petitions 
which Miss Hunt presents. 

In Section III read the messages of our 
two financial officers, and make your 
prayers most sincere. 

Under Section IV, do consider earnestly 
the claim of this work upon the service of 
Christian women. There are so many good 
things needing to be done in our day, so 
many beautiful philanthropies, so much in 
social and civic betterment, that we are in 
danger of pledging all our time and strength 
to these things. They are important and 
must be done, surely; but my feeling about 


SUGGESTIVE WAYS OF WORKING 
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them is this. They make the broad, 
humanitarian appeal which touches all 
earnest-minded, intelligent women. This 
work of Christian missions goes deeper. It 
is distinctly a personal service to Christ as 
well as humanity. For this reason it 
seems to me that every truly Christian 
woman ought to make some response to the 
call. There are very many to take up the 
work of philanthropy and social better- 
ment. Only the Christian responds to the 
call based upon the needs of the human 
soul. But these two calls are like those of 
the line of duty and the line of beauty in 
the old‘couplet. When we follow the line 
of Foreign Missions we soon see that all 
the beauty and fascination of the line of 
philanthropy and human uplift are follow- 
ing us. We are doing exactly the same 
work for humanity, only upon a different 
stage, in a broader way and against the 
background of eternity. Try it, dear 
sisters, and you will see that all that I say 
is true. 

If you will go on from this call to service 
to that which immediately follows, you will 
see that our great present objective is a 
large addition to the forces in the home 
land which are making possible the mighty 
work for Christian civilization in the 
Orient. Won’t you make the application 
to yourself? If you will help, and you, and 
you, everyone who reads these words, we 
shall surely have our 53,000 new women 
supporters of the work before March 15th. 

Section V needs no comment. If you 
pray at all for Foreign Missions, you will 
pray for the people and causes listed there. 
The great thing for us to remember and 
take to our heart of hearts is that our 
prayers do count. Christ needs them. 
Let us offer them, not only faithfully as 
individuals, but unitedly, on some day 
during the month of February, and let us 
ask earnestly for the boons which our 
leader, Mrs. Montgomery, sums up for 
us in closing. 
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That Sunday-School Tour 


' What a good time the Sunday-schools 
are having that have already started! 
Has your Sunday-school embarked yet? 
If not, there is just time for you to catch 
the last sailing, see Japan pretty thor- 
oughly, and get home for Easter. Of 
course you have seen the samples. If 
not, send for them at once. You will agree 
that there never were more attractive 
charts, nor more interesting guide books, 
and as for the Plum Blossom Stories, your 
primary children would cry for them if 
they had a chance. 

The question has come whether the 
Sunday-schools which contribute regu- 
larly all the year to Foreign Missions may 
have the material even if they cannot take 
up a special offering. Of course they may, 
and how encouraging to know that some 
schools are being trained up in this wise 
and noble way! . 

There are charts and stories for eight 
Sundays, and as Easter comes on April 
8th, you can get them in, even beginning in 
February, only you can’t afford to lose 
more than two February Sundays. We 
want at least 3,000 Sunday-schools follow- 
ing the course this year. That is an in- 
crease of 500 over last year. How many 
of you readers will help to gain them? 

The Women’s Society, in addition to 
introducing the lessons into the Sunday- 
school, may help by getting pictures and 
curios of Japan, to make the trip still more 
interesting. Write to the Publication 
Department for supplies, stating the aver- 
age attendance of your Sunday-school; 
and, in the words of Northwestern Dis- 
trict, DO IT NOW. 


Raise Potatoes for Missions, is One of the 
Suggestions 


A few years ago a Minnesota Presby- 
terian church sent a large potato to another 
church with the request that it be planted, 
and the crop devoted to missionary pur- 
poses. The suggestion was carried out 
and now members are planting the de- 
scendants of this one potato in empty lots 
and garden spots. The crop is to be sold 
for Missions. If the apportionment seems 


large grow some missionary potatoes and 
cabbage. 
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Less than Sixty Days 


Less than sixty days to let our slogan, 
“No Debt,” ring out until victory crowns 
our efforts. 


HOW TO DO IT 
“When King Joash was minded to repair 
the House of the Lord, he sent forth a 
proclamation through Judah and Israel to 
bring in their gifts.” 
NOTE THEIR RESPONSE 


1. They gave unitedly! 

“All the Princes and all the people 
brought in.” 

2. They gave generously! 

“‘There was much money.” 
3. They gave daily! 
“This they did day by day.” 

4. They gave hilariously! 

‘They rejoiced and brought in.” 

5. They gave victoriously! 

“They gathered money in abund- 
ance.” 

Wouldn’t you like to have been there? 
Can you imagine what the sensation must 
have been to have money in abundance? 
Let us try it and see. 

Exta D. MacLaurin. 


That Endowment Fund ? 

Our Endowment Fund has reached its first 
thousand dollars, thanks to all the in- 
terested men and women who have helped. 
But we must not stop there —one thousand 
is safe but there are ninety and nine thou- 
sands more to secure. We know you are 
all working hard for the Five Year Program, 


-and we know this is an “extra,” but it is a 


very practical, business-like one, so please 
keep it in mind and send your dollar when 
youcan. Your name will go into our lovely 
“blue book” and your dollar will go on 
interest at once, earning its yearly mite. 

In sending renewals for Ladies’ Home 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post and 
Country Gentleman. Instead of sending 
direct to the publishers, just give the 
Endowment Fund the benefit of the com- 
missions. Send your check and order, 
stating whether the subscription is new or 
renewal, to Miss Leavis, who will care for 
them promptly and will use the commis- 
sions for our Fund. Don’t forget the 
address — Miss M. H. Leavis, Agent, West 
Medford, Mass. 
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“A Thank You in Faith 

Dear Mrs. Montgomery: The needs put 
in the “Want” column of Missions were 
so quickly and generously filled, that I dare 
to come again this year to tell of a very 
great need in our mission of a typewriter 
for the secretary of our Conference. Will 
you please insert this need in the “Want” 
column and I am sure it will be given by 
someone. A Remington No. 10 is pre- 
ferred. Either the machine or the money 
to purchase one can be sent to Dr. Groes- 
beck, Chaoyang, via Swatow, China. 
Machines can be bought here if the money 
is sent. Many thanks to you for inserting 
this need, and thanking the giver in ad- 
vance, I am, sincerely yours, 

ME vina SoLLMaN, Swatow, China. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—In response to 
the many prayers that go up for every 
want advertised in this column Mrs. Axling 
is now rejoicing in the piano so much 
needed. Friends in America and friends in 
Japan helped. Fifteen dollars is still 
owing, but the Japanese dealer says he 
will wait ten years for it if necessary. 


oOooo0o0o0o0o0o0o0000000000 


WANTS FOR SOME ONE TO FILL 


Miss Wagner of Ramapatnam, South India, 
would be very happy to have either “The 
Trained Nurse,” or “The American Journal of 
Nursing.” Either of these magazines woud be 
a great help in her work. A wall clock that 
could be hung too high for meddling fingers 
to reach would be much appreciated in the 
hospital. Absorbent cotton is almost prohibi- 
tive in price. A box of it could be sent to the 
rooms in Boston to go out with the next ship- 
ment of freight. 


Miss Elizabeth E. Hay of Nowgong, Assam, 
writes: Personally I find that I just about starve 
for some reading outside the Bible for spiritual 
thoughts and helps. We give out all the time 
and have so little to feed upon. I have longed 
for George Adam Smith’s books on Isaiah and 
the Minor Prophets, also Dods’ Gospel of John, 
and Wendt’s “Teachings of Jesus.” Who will 
send her one of these books to make the beginninr 
of a library for the Bible School. Send strongly 
wrapped by book post, one cent for two ounces. 


Rev. Johann Penner of Jangaon, Deccan, 
South India, writes of his poorly equipped school; 
not a single wall map, not to mention other 
necessities. Besides this station school there are 
five other schools in Mr. Penner’s field, all needy. 
Perhaps some friend will send the wall maps 
so much needed. 
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of large 


Information regarding the sendin 
r. Shirley 


na may be obtained by writing 
heeler, Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Parcel Post: Merchandise can be sent by 
parcel post from the U. S. to the- following 
countries and cities at the rate of 12 cents per 
pound, or fraction thereof, weight limit 11 
pounds: Japan; Hongkong, Canton, Shanghai, 
Hangchow, Hankow, Ningpo, Nanking and 
Swatow, China; also to certain countries of 
Europe. For more definite information inquire 
at the post-office. 

Small unsealed packages of printed matter 
only may be sent by book post for one cent for 
two ounces. 


Selma Lagergren of Iloilo, Panay, Philippine 
Islands 


Sheet music and studies for beginners as well as 
more advanced pupils in piano and organ. 

Books, easy reading, children’s stories, Bible stories, 
kindergarten supplies. 

A copy of Kindergarten and First-grade Magazine 
for use of the pupil teachers. 

All these can be sent at regular domestic rates of 
postage. 


Miss Edith G. Traver, Swatow, China 


Kindergarten supplies, such as folding paper and 
placticene. Three copies of “‘ For the Story Teller,” 
by Caroline Bailey. Perry and Brown pictures of 
animals and noted places, Palestine as it is now, and 
Bible scenes. Literature telling of mission work all 
over the world (for use in our missionary society meet- 
i here). Pictures of children, or other people, in 
different lands. Two stereoscopes (I have one but 

Pictures, especially of Palestine, to use 
stereoscope. Towels — soap — pencils — 
ood pieces of cloth for the 

Dolls that are not too fancy, 


need more). 
with the 
tablets — thimbles. 
sewing work in school. 
and yet dear and lovable. 


Dr. Degenring, Woman’s Hospital, Nellore 
South India 


Instruments; suture materials, especially catgut, 
plain and chromic, Nos. 1 and 2; gauze or cheese- 
cloth (by the piece); absorbent cotton; rubber tub- 
ing; surgeon’s rubber gloves, Nos. 7$ and 8; clinical 
thermometers; douche pans, white and gray enamel; 
hot water bottles; medicine glasses, of sizes; Kelly 
pads; hypodermic syringes; towels, or toweling — 
plain linen; hospital night dresses, of sizes, un- 
bleached muslin; baby slips, muslin and outing flan- 
nel; calico or gingham for skirts and jackets for pa- 
tients able to be out of bed; pillow slips, unbleached 
muslin; old Dutch cleanser, sapolio, etc.; white 
wash brushes; Lead pencils — tape — pins— needles — 
safety pins— scissors, etc.; bandages 1 inch to 3 
inches wide — we use several thousand yearly; old 
sheets, pillow cases, tablecloths, underclothing, etc., 
to be used for dispensary dressings. 


Needs of the Girls’ School in Ningyuenfu 


Lead pencils, colored pencils, compasses for draw- 
ing, tablets, copying pads, slates and slate pencils, 
typewriter paper — not too good, fairly heavy grade, 
to be used for mounting hand-work done by children; 
colored papers, fairly heavy quality for children’s 
hand-work; kindergarten materials — much needed; 
kindergarten scissors; books — large print; 
ABC blocks; crochet hooks, not too coarse; crochet 
cotton and silkatene; knitting needles, not too fine; 
bright colored yarns, emery bags; black and gray 
yarns to use with bright colors; Tatting shuttles; 
good sized Turkish wash cloths or small Turkish 
towels; cheap combs, safety pins, wire hair pins, side 
combs; tooth brushes, black hair nets, small scissors; 
soap; pictures for class room. : : 

Address Mrs. Robert Wellwood, Ningyuenfu, Via 
Chengtu. W. China. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALMA J. NOBLE 


Important Things to Remember 


Plan at once for your Foreign Mission 
Thank Offering. On our Program it is 
announced in connection with the Easter 
Program, but as Easter comes April 8, that 
makes it too late to count on this year’s 
apportionment. So, plan to have it either 
late in February or early in March. Read 
your Missions and the Foreign Mission 
books listed in our Program, think hard 
about the millions without Christ, pray 
for them, contrast their condition with 
your own, and then make an offering unto 
the world’s Saviour. It may apply on 
your apportionment, or may be an extra 
offering for some of the new buildings so 
much needed. Send to the Literature 
Dept., 450 E. 30th St., Chicago, for “The 
Second Mile” and “Missionary Bargains,” 
both free, for suggestions. Use our W. W. 
G. gift boxes or the pretty Seedling Boxes 
of the Foreign Society, and then when He 
asks, “What hast thou in thine hand,” 
let not one of us withhold the gift. 


Fill out your blanks for the annual 
reports of both Societies promptly and 
return them to Association and State 
officers. 


Leave no stone unturned until you find 
every cent of your apportionments, and 
send the money to both Treasurers as early 
in March as possible. 


Over the Line! 


Eight states have exceeded their aim for 
1917 in the number of Young Women’s 
Societies, even at this writing on Christmas 
Day. Several others lack only a few, but 
this is the list of the successful ones to date. 

Indiana exceeds by 5; West Virginia by 
1; Illinois by 11; Iowa, 9; Missouri, 1; Ne- 
braska, 11; Kansas, 5; Massachusetts, 1. 

Do you notice that they are mostly the 
Western and Middle West states? We now 
total 1.450 chapters. Let the applications 





come thick and fast from now on, that we 
may not miss our 1,800 mark. 


Two Good Letters 


One was from a chapter in West Virginia, 
saying, “‘ Chapter 660 wishes to enter the 
Reading Contest beginning in October 
and ending in June, pledging to abide by 
the rules governing the contest.” The 
letter was signed by the president and 
secretary. Aren’t they playing the game 
well? 

The second letter was from a chapter 
asking for a second set of W. W. G. gift 
boxes, for the Foreign Mission Thank 
Offering, to be given out the night the 
Home Mission boxes were returned. Could 
anything be more business-like? 


A Worth While Book 


Life ideals are gathered from many 
sources. Sometimes the beauty and fra- 
grance of a rose draws us nearer the King; 
sometimes a friend leads us to paths on 
higher plains, and sometimes a book has a 
silent message that challenges and calls us 
out of self into purer, nobler living. Deep- 
rooted in the innermost life of the heart 
of each Christian girl is the ideal of the 
woman she wishes to become. God puts 
the ideal there. God will keep it and he 
will set before us influences that will help 
to meet that ideal, and call us to our best. 
Girls, let us covet life’s ideals! Let us 
strive to be queens wielding daily — not 
the power to destroy, but to heal, redeem, 
to guide and to guard other girls and make 
them fit subjects in the Kingdom of the 
King of kings. 

Have you read the story of one of God’s 
queens in daily living? Every W. W. G. 
girl would prize a copy for her own. At 
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MOULTON HALL WORLD WIDE GUILD, TORONTO, CANADA. MISS HARRIETT ELLIS, 
PRINCIPAL, IN CENTER 


least every chapter should own and circu- 
late a copy to every member — that 
little book ‘‘One Girl’s Influence,” a 
memorial of Louise Stockton Andrews, 
by Robert E. Speer. Although this girl 
was given only twenty years of life, lived 
quietly and in quiet places, the waves of 
influence she sends forth through her short 
happy life summon every Worth While 
girl to radiant joyous Christ-like service. 
“Louie” combines joy and = sorrow, 
mischief and sereneness, and makes Christ 
supreme in all. Order the book for your 
chapter from the Literature Dept., 2969 
Vernon Ave., Chicago. May its message 
be an inspiration to you as it has been to 
me. 


It was a famous Japanese Christian who 
said: “ Let us advance upon our knees.” 


Our First Canadian Chapter 


Can you imagine my joy on opening a 
letter bearing a Canadian stamp to find 
enclosed an application from some of the 
girls of Moulton College, Toronto, to join 
the W. W. G? 

There they are in the picture above, 
Chapter 1385, with Miss Harriett Ellis, 
their Principal, in the center of the group. 
If we were all together I am sure you 
would give them a rousing cheer and the 
Chautauqua salute, but we will hope 
their eyes will fall on these lines which 
assure them of our hearty welcome. Now 
we are represented in the Philippine 
Islands and Canada! Who’ll be the next 


to join us? 
The Mary L. Colby School 


Great has been the anticipation and 
excitement this month at Soshin Jo 
Gakko since the school was to welcome 
both its beloved principal, Miss Converse, 
and its new music teacher, Miss Mar- 
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guerite Haven of Montclair, New Jersey. 
A happy company of girls and teachers, 
graduates and friends gathered to greet 
Miss Converse at the hatoba and her wav- 
ing flag was answered by many a salute 
from those who love her so well. 

Miss Haven’s father is an honored 
deacon in Dr. Fosdick’s church in Mont- 
clair, to which Rev. A. C. Baldwin has 
just been called as pastor. She received 
her musical training in New York city 
and in Dresden, where she spent more than 
a year in study. Already her work has 
begun among the girls who have been 
eagerly awaiting her coming. 

School opened with 138 girls in attend- 
ance, 15 in the collegiate department. 
The Kindergarten at Yanagi cho has 
about 60 pupils. The Sunday school work 
has been somewhat hindered by fear of 
cholera, but most of the 16 schools are 
successfully at work already. 

May the new year be one of rich blessing 
on Kanagawa hilltop! — HeLten W. Mun- 
ROE, in Gleamings. 


W. W. G. Personals 


It is a great pleasure to receive each 
month a copy of “ Gleanings,” published 
in Kobe, Japan, from which the following 
items are taken. It will be remembered 
that Miss Camp was Minnesota’s State 
Secretary and Director. Miss Haven was 
at Silver Bay last summer, Miss Munroe, 
a member of our National Foreign Board, 
and Miss Converse, our much loved mis- 
sionary, whom many of us met at North- 
field. 


Miss Converse, who has been principal 
of The Mary Colby School at Kanagawa 
for twenty-six years, returned from fur- 
lough October sixteenth to find a warm 
welcome awaiting her and the school in 
good running order. 


Miss Munroe, who arrived so oppor- 
tunely, is still being welcomed to Yoko- 
hama, most of the missionary body coming 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. D. 
Fisher to a “tea” Sept. 30th, given in 
her honor and for Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Fisher. 

The arrival of two new members of the 
Japan mission constitutes a double blessing 
for which we are profoundly thankful. 
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Miss Evalyn A. Camp of the First Church, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, arrived on the 
Nippon Maru, Sept. 27th. Miss Camp 
fortunately was in good time to drop right 
into the Beginners’ Class in the Tokyo 
Language School, so we must wait for the 
holidays before we may have the pleasure 
of greeting her on her own field. 


Miss Florence M. Haven, from the First 
Church of Montclair, New Jersey, arrived 
on the Shinyo Maru, Oct. 9th. It is a 
real joy to welcome these two young women 
into our mission family. We wish them 
every good thing— including success in 
learning the language. So many new ar- 
rivals to augment the faculties of the Girls’ 
Schools of our mission cause the members 
of the Woman’s Society to feel that they 
are on the way to the accomplishment of 
some of the ideals which we have long 
cherished for our work but never have had 
sufficient force on the field at any one time 
to enable us to realize. 





MISS MARIE NORGAARD 


You will be glad to see the face of this 
devoted Home Mission worker. Con- 
verted at eleven, she early gave herself to 
missionary service. She graduated from 
the Training School in Chicago in 1910, 
and was appointed by the W. A. B. H. M. 
to work among the Danish people. In 
1911 she was transferred to Tucson, Ari- 
zona, to work among the Mexicans and 
Chinese. 

In her busy life she has found time to 
organize a Chapter of the World Wide 
Guild, and is happy in this work for her 
girls. 
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Adoniram Judson’s Great Granddaughter 


NDER date of October 9, 1916, Rev. 

A. C. Hanna of Moulmein writes to 

the Editor as follows, enclosing a photo- 
graph which is reproduced: 

I enclose a picture which we thought 
might interest you, of our little daughter, 
Helen Judson Hanna. This little girl was 
born June 6th, on the old Judson Com- 
pound here in Moulmein. Unfortunately 
she seems to be frowning a little in the 
photograph, but that is only because the 
light was somewhat too bright for her eyes; 
she really is of a most joyous and happy 
disposition. She is a great-granddaughter 
of Dr. Judson, and it is rather striking that 
she was born on the very compound where 
her grandmother, my mother, was born. 
My mother was the daughter of Dr. Judson 
and his third wife, and was the subject of 
the beautiful little poem, “My Bird.” 
And now another bird has flown to the 
same spot, to make life very beautiful to 
all who know her. 

Dr. Judson’s house is gone, of course, but 
here is the very building where the first 
Burmese Bible was printed; it is now 
used as a school building, for classrooms 
and dormitories. Here, too, are the 
frangi-pani trees, planted by Judson at 
the door of his home. Here is the spot, a 
sunken depression near the lower road, 
where he used to baptize his converts, 
while the heathen stood in crowds on the 
culvert above, and the rudest of them 
shouted, “There goes another Burman 
down to hell.” 

The Burman church is no longer the 
same building as of yore, but it stands on 
almost the same spot as the first building, 
and in it, carefully preserved, is the hand- 
some pulpit from which Judson preached. 
This present church, however, will soon 
give way to another, as the Baptist people 


here have planned to build a fine new one, 
costing forty thousand rupees, and this, 
too, without an anna of money being con- 
tributed from America. The school here 
has been named the “Judson School,” to 
perpetuate the old memories, and it is now 





HELEN JUDSON HANNA 


a large boys’ school, with primary, middle 
and high departments. It has a total 
attendance of 340, of which about one 
hundred are boarders. It has a strong 
staff of efficient teachers, among whom are 
men who are working not simply for the 
intellectual advancement of their scholars, 
but for their conversion to Christianity, 
and their training in Christian life after 
conversion. ‘The Headmaster is prominent 
in educational circles in Burma, well known 
for his efficiency and enterprise. It is no 
secret that he could have taken a govern- 
ment position as deputy-inspector, with a 
considerable increase in salary, had he been 
willing to give up the post of Headmaster 
in this mission school. We have just had 
a campaign of religious work by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. S. Hascall. Over forty boys 
definitely professed an interest in Chris- 
tianity, and a number of these would be 
baptized were it not for parental opposition, 
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TIDINGS 


FROM BAPTIST WOMAN’S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 








CONDUCTED BY JANE MAYNARD 














we77 1917 
THE RUBY ANNIVERSARY 
THE BAPTIST WOMEN OF THE NORTH WILL CELEBRATE 
THE FORTIETH ANIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME 
MISSION SOCIETY 


FEBRUARY 15TH TO MARCH 3RD 


FORTY BANQUETS IN FORTY CITIES 
The same program will be carried out in all of these banquets 


“THE CORONATION OF THE RUBY” 


The crowning feature of each program will be 
the announcement of the total “Ruby 
Anniversary Gifts” 


$40,000 WANTED 


To complete the unapportioned amount of the Budget 
Forty-three States to be heard from 


Nearly 400,000 Women and Girls in these States 
Have you sent in your gift? 
Has your State sent in its report? 
In making your gift remember 
What this Society has meant to you 
What this Society has meant to the country 
That its future depends upon you 


Let us make these dates as memorable as the 
birthday of the Society 


FORTY YEARS AGO 
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Talking Points 
BY LOUELLA P. FORD 


17!” is one month young. The New 
Year’s resolutions, written in new 
diaries, are not as yet all broken. 

All humanity is feeling the impulse of 
the NEw. It is the law of nature, the whirl 
of progress, this setting of the face toward 
the physical, psychological and financial 
springtime of the year. 

The Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society is sharing in this intimate, 
compelling, this great, glad feeling. It is 
close upon the time of the culmination of 
the forty years since its founding. We call 
our celebration the Coronation of the Ruby. 

Bare statistics mean very little. When 
I tell you that this Society has 323 mis- 
sionaries, teachers and matrons working 
at 43 stations in 24 different states, there is 
a generality about it which does not grip 
you at all. But when I say that we are 
going to have a birthday party that will 
take the form of a coronation and that we 
want to raise $40,000, there is a concrete- 
ness about the statement that I think you 
will understand at once. 

We are convinced that by this time every 
district, state, association and local society 
is pulsing with the consciousness that it has 
done its proportionate, financial part 
toward raising this birthday amount. The 
Ruby Gift Gatherer in your local Society 
has, with Christian persuasiveness, won 
from your pocket-books, $400, $40, $4, or 
40 cents. She has sent these gifts to Mrs. 
Joun Nuveen, TREASURER, 2969 VERNON 
AvENUE, Chicago, IIl., and has reported 
the amount to the director of her state, 
so that a correct and definite account of 
the amounts collected in the entire state 
may be kept. 

Simultaneous groups of banquets are to 
be held in forty pivotal centers from coast 
to coast, in many associations and in hosts 
of local churches. 

This word to the committees having the 
arrangements in charge: Strike a patriotic 
note in the decorations. Place beneath the 
stars and stripes the flags of our Latin- 
speaking neighbors. In the background 
fashion a cosmopolitan grouping of the 
flags of the world. Pass your enthusiasm 
on to your neighbor. To do this, you will 


have to be very full of it yourself. Absorb 
thoroughly the five great objectives for 
which these $40,000 will be used. If you 
do not already know them, you will find 
them in Missions for December. Talk 
them up! 


TALKING POINT NO. I 


FELLOWSHIP. Was ever a group of 
women around one table or many groups 
around many tables, that the dominant 
interest which brought them together, 
whether college fraternity or D.A.R., or 
suffrage or missions, did not wax stronger 
or more enduring? And as you think that 
this great chain of comradeship is stretch- 
ing from the Golden Gate to Ellis Island, 
you will know that Baptist women are 
meaning more to each other than they ever 
have before. 


TALKING POINT NO. II 


ONENESS. The same official program 
is to be carried out at each banquet. The 
same invocation is to be offered, the same 
songs to be sung, the same themes to be 
discussed. Doesn’t it thrill you, this 
country-wide oneness of our women? 


TALKING POINT NO. III 


SACRIFICE. The ruby is the color of 
the blood of sacrifice. Our gifts may cost. 
Everything costs. It costs to be a Chris- 
tian. We must pray that we may be 
ready to pay the price of discipleship. 
Read “One Woman’s Sacrifice” in Mis- 
sions for October. 


TALKING POINT NO. IV 


SOUVENIRS. Children from eight to 
eighty like to take home souvenirs from a 
party. At every plate at every banquet 
from San Francisco to New York will be 
placed a surprise package. That alone will 
be “worth the price of admission.” 


Use faithfully these talking points and 
a new era will open in your missionary 
consciousness. 1917 will be the greatest 
missionary year of your life. 


* 


Prayer puts God first. It reminds us 
that He ts the Supreme worker. It reminds 
us also that only as we follow the line of His 
will can we have true success. — MacGregor. 
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Well Balanced Giving 


In one of his matchless character sketches 
in his little book called “‘A Window in 
Thrums,” Mr. Barrie pictures the mother, 
lame and helpless but proud and ambitious, 
waiting and watching for the gift of money 
that always came from her boy at the close 
of the month. How eagerly she watched 
for it! How she braced herself against 
disappointment by disparaging her ex- 
pectations, and when the gift came, how 
joyously thankful was the old mother’s 
heart! Then came a day when the gift 
was withheld, and for such a cause, — that 
he might give to the woman he loved 
fragrant flowers, just as unselfishly given, 
— and the light passed out of the mother’s 
face and James McGumpa lost the joy that 
his beautiful giving had made possible. 

Just now we are trying to give beautiful 
gifts at the celebration of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Gifts of 
love they are, — rare orchids in the $400 
gifts, beautiful roses in the $40 gifts, 
fragrant carnations in the $4 gifts, and 
modest daisies in the 40 pennies that may 
mark no less truly the love and gratitude 
of a loyal heart. 

Let us be careful in the enthusiasm of 
giving that we lose not our balance in our 
zeal. All these gifts must be over our 
apportionments or they will cause loss in 
the treasury and consequent suffering. 
Let our flowers blossom on the solid back- 
ground of completed apportionments. Then 
shall their fragrance be the incense of 
a precious offering to our God. 

Mrs. Joun H. Cuapman, 
Chairman of Committee on Finance. 


. 
Mrs. Duggan’s Resignation 

The resignation of Mrs. Janie P. Dug- 
gan was accepted last spring with great 
regret. She had been in mission work for 
over twenty years, for the last three years 
or more among the Mexicans of San Diego. 
She continued the work faithfully in spite 
of failing health, even directing it per- 
sonally when a serious illness took her to 
the hospital. She is now recuperating at 


Wake Forest, N. C., and Mrs. C. C. Robin- 
son is continuing the work among the Mexi- 
cans of San Diego. Mrs. Duggan wrote 
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of the work: “ The ‘ Mexican situation’ 
along the border, together with the de- 
vastation in Mexico itself, has caused a 
recklessness among the war-driven people 
pel of peace. Yet in California cities 
not conducive to the reception of a gos- 
larger than San Diego, many are being 
gradually gathered into churches by the 
various denominations, and even in San 
Diego, perhaps the last town where Mexi- 
can missions have been opened by Baptists, 
we have had conversions real and genuine. 
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A New Mission House 


Friends of the Hopis, especially those in 
the East who contributed so generously 
toward this particular object, will be glad 
to see the picture of the new home of the 
missionaries, recently built on the second 
mesa at Sunlight Mission, and to hear 
that the missionaries have established 
their household there. For many years 
the missionaries’ home had been most 
uncomfortable and inadequate to meet the 
increasing needs of the work. The first 
home had burned to the ground and the 
missionaries were living in a building which 
had been built as a shelter for sick Indians. 
The new house, built on the foundations of 
the old one, is thoroughly adapted to the 
needs of the work. On the ground floor 
are two bedrooms, a living room, kitchen, 
pantry, closets, and most important of all, 
a “ Hopi Room,” where Indians can gather 
for sewing meetings, prayer services and 
all the. other activities which the mis- 
sionaries supervise. Upstairs is a guest 
room and below the main floor is a store- 
room for Christmas barrels and all the 
supplies which kind friends send for-the 
comfort of the missionaries and the good 
of the work. 
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Sowing the Seed in San Salvador 


Speaking in a general way, the attitude 
of the San Salvadoreans toward the Gospel 
is favorable. Those who go from town to 
town on missionary tours come back with 
wonderful reports. When the people hear 
that some one is coming to preach they 
leave their work, no matter how important 
it is, and come in groups of fifties and hun- 
dreds to sit at the feet of the missionary, 
very much as the custom was in the time 
of Jesus, and with uplifted faces, drink in 
the words of life as the thirsty flower 
receives the morning dew. They treat 
strangers royally in their own way, deem- 
ing it a privilege to entertain a missionary 
in their homes. ‘They appreciate, too, the 
motive that brings a foreigner from his 
native country to tell the Gospel, and they 
value the sacrifices he makes. 

One asks, “‘What is the result of this 
interest?” In most cases the seed falls in 
fearful hearts. What the missionary says 
may be true, but what friends, relatives 
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and employers say is much more im- 
portant. And their fear hinders them 
from taking a public stand for Christ. In 
other instances the seed falls in unstable 
hearts and because there is no depth of 
earth, it withers away. Then, there are 
only a few competent workers to nourish 
the seed which has been sown. And still, 
in spite of these things, the work goes on 
and we find many things to encourage us. 
— Miss Eva Garcia, Missionary among the 
Central Americans 1n San Salvador. 


God’s Word 


Imogene is one of our little Indian maids 
who is in the beginners’ department in our 
Sunday-school. One day she saw an old 
Sunday-school quarterly on the floor. She 
said to her mother, “You mustn’t throw 
that book away. It has God’s words on it.” 
She picked up the quarterly and took it 
outside. Two dogs were eating their 
dinner by the door. Imogene walked up 
to them and said, ‘‘ You must listen to this. 
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God’s words are written on this paper and 
He says, ‘For God so loved the world that 
He gave to the world His only begotten 
Son, that whoso believeth on Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.’ 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved and all thy house.’ Now, 
dogs, you must learn this.’ All of the 
verses were given in Hopi. Imogene had 
learned them from hearing the rest of the 
family say them and from hearing them in 
Sunday-school.— Miss Mary E. Moody, 
Missionary among the Hopis, Polacca, 
Arizona. 


Among the Italian Women 


I wish I could tell you how my heart 
sympathizes with my Italian women who 
do not know the freedom and respect which 
American women have. If the women of 
the churches could know what it means 
to these women to have the missionary 
enter their homes, share the heartaches and 
problems of the mother, teach her about the 
care of her babies, how to secure the respect 
and obedience of her children, and best of 
all, teach her of the Christ who is the per- 
fect Comforter, then indeed would the 
more fortunate women feel amply repaid for 
the sacrifices which they had made to send 
a missionary to their needy sisters. I meet 


many mothers who are devout Catholics 
and look upon me with suspicion when I 
visit them, although I am almost invariably 
During the first few visits 


asked to return. 





AT HARTSHORN 


it is rarely possible to talk of religious 
matters, but sooner or later the opportunity 
comes and to the missionary is given the 
joy of reading the Bible and explaining 
many things which are not understood by 
these people to whom the Bible has been 
a closed book for so long. Many are of the 
opinion that the Protestants worship the 
head of an animal and are very wicked. I 
have heard many mothers say when they 
came to the mission for the first time, 
“Why, you teach only good things here.” 
But even the good things which we teach 
do not easily overcome the superstitions 
which are so deep rooted in their lives. 
— Miss Mary C. Nicholas, Missionary 
among the Italians, Providence. 


Heathenism at Home 


I went with Mrs. Loo Lin, our Chinese 
kindergartner, to call on some of our people. 
We went up the narrowest, steepest, 
darkest stairway I have yet climbed in 
Chinatown. In answer to the call from 
within, “Pin Gow (Who’s there?)”, Mrs. 
Linn said “Shing Shan Li (Teacher 
come), and the door opened. We found 
ourselves in a large, rather bareroom. On 
one side near the only window stood a large 
table, piled high with shrimps, which the 
entire family were engaged in “picking 
over.” We were ushered through the hall 
to the parlor, which looked neat and was 
furnished with black ebony furniture. We 
soon found that three families lived there 
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and the three mothers and some older 
brothers and sisters came to greet us. I 


am always impressed with their friendliness - 


and politeness. I was offered tea three 
times — strong, bitter stuff with no sugar. 
Then to be especially polite our hostess 
offered me a cigaret. As we left I peered 
through some of the open doorways, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the stately grand- 
mother. She is the head of the family and 
sits in state while her daughters-in-law do 
the work of the family. She seldom con- 
descends to receive us, and we did not see 
her. With their good-byes ringing in our 
ears we went down the long stairway and 
out into the street. As I walked along I 
found myself wondering what their coming 
to America was going to mean to these 
people. Would the spirit of commercialism 
and greed capture them or would the Light 
of Christ penetrate their souls and start a 
new radiance in their lives? — Miss Faith 
Longfellow, Missionary among the Chinese, 
San Francisco, 6 


A New Type 


It is never a trial to tell of this glorious 
work in which I have been engaged for 
over twenty years. Have I seen changes? 
Well, that goes without the saying, but the 
kind of changes have been miraculous. 
The type of negro student found in our 
Home Mission schools twenty-five years 
ago has been replaced by a— shall I say 
superior — type keener in perception, more 
logical in thought, less emotional, more 
philosophical and withal more industrious. 
Indeed, the negro, together with the 
southern white man, is learning to feel that 
there is dignity in labor. 

We have a large enrolment this year, an 
increased number of girls attending school 
after their graduation from the academic 
course. We are trying to meet in Hart- 
shorn the demand of the times for better 
educated women, especially for those who 
are to be teachers and leaders among the 
colored people. Our greatest anxiety now 
is for means to keep our girls well fed and 
the buildings properly heated, while a coal 
famine is imminent and the prices of food 
stuffs soaring. Pray for us that we may 
be blest in abundant measure this year. 
— Miss Dixie Erma Williams, Teacher at 
Hartshorn Memorial College, Richmond, Va. 


HERE AND THERE 


Miss Faith Longfellow, missionary among 
the Chinese of San Francisco, writes: “At 
Thanksgiving time the children told me 
the things for which they wanted to say 
‘Thank you’ to Our Father. I wrote 
them down until the entire blackboard was 
covered. ‘Why,’ cried one little girl with 
a wide sweep of her chubby arms, ‘if we 
tell all, it will fill the whole world.’” 


The student body of Jeruel Baptist 
Institute in Athens, Ga., has agreed to 
raise $100 to assist in paying for the 
painting of one of the buildings. A grand 
rally for this object was held. 


“Don’t Americans have to suffer if they 
become Protestants, or is it just we 
Italians?”? was the question asked Miss 
Eva L. McCoy of Brooklyn, N. Y., by one 
of her Italian women as she was talking of 
the slights and abuses which she had come 
to know so well. Even the Protestant 
children in the public schools meet the 
animosity if not actual abuse of their com- 
panions. “But,” added the same woman, © 
“my little girl doesn’t mind. She is glad.” 


During the past year, writes Miss Laura 
M. Zollers, Hartshorn has added over 200 
volumes to its library, beside pictures and 
pamphlets. This has been done through 
the kindness of friends and the efforts of 
the students, as the College has no library 
fund. More and more the importance of 
this department is being recognized in the 
efficiency of the school. 

The number of students enrolled in 
Spelman this year is 700. 


Mexico City has been blessed of God 
beyond most of our mission fields this year, 
as 134 persons have been baptized and 70 
candidates are waiting ‘and under instruc- 
tion. Mr. DeRoos, who is in charge of the 
work on that field, wrote that the church 
was always over-crowded, with 250 at 
almost every prayer-meeting, and that 
the number of personal workers was so 
small in comparison with the many who 
wanted to learn that he had to refrain from 
giving the invitation at the close of the 
meetings. Needless to say, the Woman’s 
Home Society was most glad to appoint a 
fourth worker on that field, Miss Alburnuz, 
an efficient and consecrated young woman. 
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BY MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, DEAN 


A Vision for the School 


How true is the saying of the Wise Man, 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” Our ideals must ever lead us on 
to the best, and the higher the ideal the 
higher the goal of our attainment. 

We have a vision for our Baptist, Mis- 
sionary Training School that we feel must 
and will be attained. With the splendid 
student body cooperating in every way with 
the faculty, we are encouraged to press on 
to make the school one Of the finest of its 
kind, not only in our own denomination 
but among all schools of its type. Earnest- 
ness of purpose, fineness of spiritual life, 
moral standards of the highest value, and 
intellectual progress, are ideals toward 
which we are aiming. If the attempts of 
the past few months are steadily increased 
we hope to come somewhere near the goal 
of our ambitions in the near future. 

We as a faculty realize that our teaching 
is not wholly an intellectual process, but 
must be an aid in inspiration and stimu- 
lation of the student through example and 
fellowship, counsel and instruction. We 
desire to teach our pupils what it means to 
be Christians and to train them in Chris- 
tian habits of life and conduct, thereby 
fitting them to train and prepare others 
for Christian life and service. Our vision 
is the vision of ow Master, the Kingdom 
of Heaven in the hearts of His followers, and 
it is toward this ideal together we are 
earnestly striving. 


Society Items 


Thanksgiving at B.M.T.S. was spent 
with “Aunt Nancy” and “Uncle Rube.” 
All the children, uncles and aunts, grand- 
father and grandmother, were there, and 
a mostjhappy family it was that gathered 
round the candle-lighted, goodie-laden 
table. How everybody did radiate good 


cheer and jollity, from “Aunt Duchess” 


just arrived from abroad, to “Billy boy”’ 
with his two pieces of pie! B.M.T.S. 
could be thankful more than once a year. 


The Training School was very fortunate 
on December 11 in having as guests for 
dinner Mr. and Mrs. Cox of Morgan Park, 
who entertained the students by a de- 
lightful musical later in the evening. We 
feel ourselves highly favored here in the 
privilege we have of entertaining in the 
school many prominent men and women. 


On December 16 the Beacon staff pre- 
sented a most interesting and entertaining 
pantomime before the student body. Each 
sectional editor in costume characterized 
her own department. There were some 
very clever “‘make-ups.” “Light refresh- 
ments” consisted of extracts from last 
year’s Beacon. We all hope many Beacons 
may be sold this year that the Beacon 
scholarship may be met. 


Religious Items 


The Training School was highly honored 
in having Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Mabie as 
guests for a few days. Dr. Mabie gave 
a splendid address on “The Essential 
World Message,” which grows out of the 
question, ‘‘ What has the western world to 
give to the eastern?” His answer was: 
the Christ of salvation; the resurrection 
cross; and the clue to the certainty of 
Christianity through the personality. 


We were glad to welcome Miss Helen 
Crissman, Field Secretary of the World 
Wide Guild, who was on her way home 
for a vacation. She won the hearts of all 
the students by her sweet and inspiring 
chapel talk on Sunday morning on ‘“‘The 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh.” 

Through the gifts of churches and 
friends, we were able to distribute among 
the poor on our fields sixteen large baskets 
of provisions Thanksgiving Eve. 
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When the Program Committee Turned 
Cateress 


BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 


Mrs. Earnest Endeavor (briskly arranging 
notebook and papers on the table before 
her): Now, ladies, draw up your chairs in a 
comfy little circle and let’s have a heart- 
to-heart talk before getting down to details. 
I feel deeply our responsibility as the 
Board of Strategy in our mission circle. 
The slogan of the year is “Every woman in 
the church an active member of the mis- 
sionary society.” It is essential to the 
quickened pace of the Five Year Program 
as well as the attainment of our special 
objective — 15,000 women and 28,000 
young women enlisted in 1917. Now the 
program is the point at which most mission 
circles fall short of their possibilities. May 
I give you a few remedies, as they appeal 
to me? 

1. Naming the program. A rose by any 
other name might smell like Araby the 
blest; but a first-class missionary program 
under the threadbare caption of “the 
usual missionary meeting” is foreordained 
to dullness. What an initial advantage it 
has if it is introduced to us under some 
such title as, “Faith, Facts, Folks and 
Funds”; “A Victorious Struggle with 
Weeds in an African Flower Bed”’; or even 
“A Missionary Hike”! 

Faithful Traditionalist: But we’ve never 
done it that way before! 

Mrs. E. E.:' Never ask a woman’s age 
or the date on an effective method. Take 
both at their face value of usefulness. Now 


2. It pays to advertise, just as surely with 

a missionary program as a Ford automobile 
‘or ivory soap. We foredoom our best 
efforts to failure when we are content with 
a line in the church calendar or the ordinary 
below-sea-level pulpit announcement. The 
printing of a spicily worded program in 
the calendar, the display of striking posters 
in vestibule and prayer-meeting room and 
the personal invitation are all excellent; 
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but the greatest of these is the invitation. 
I know a circle in which the program com- 
mittee divided among themselves the 
names of all the women in the church and, 
a few days before each meeting, phoned 
every woman they had not seen face to 
face. They kept this up for months, ex- 
changing lists to avoid monotony, until 
the majority of their women either got the 
missionary-meeting habit or acquired the 
interest which needed no stimulus. 

Devoted Fancy-Worker (painstakingly 
counting the forty-ninth stitch in her 
crochet pattern): Such a lot of work and 
we’re so busy already! 

Mrs. E. E.: Yes, it does take work; but 
so does everything else worth while. And 
why should we focus our life’s best on 
French, fancy work and fol-de-rols, with 
the correlary, “Any old thing is good 
enough for a missionary meeting!” Now 
I’m coming to something that’s more work 
yet. After we rally women for the meet- 
ing, we must, to use the language of the 
commercial world, 

3. Be prepared to deliver the goods. My 
family, thank heaven, have vigorous 
appetites and enjoy plain bread, meat, 
fruit and vegetables. But the menu cards 
of every restaurant, hotel and banquet 
hall in the country testify to the craving of 
the average palate for catering. You know 
you like it yourselves. Why should we 
expect mental palates to water at the sight 
of raw materials read from study books and 
leaflets? The law of relish is the same: and 
let me tell you—if you want people to 
assimilate and act upon what they hear in 
a missionary meeting, “Appetite juice is 
the chief digestive agent”; and that’s just 
as good hygiene on a program as a menu 
card. Now what do I mean by skilful 
seasoning and serving? Briefly, a work- 
ing-over of raw material — including study 
books used for popular programs — with 
dramatics (you know that’s a _ branch 
taught at summer schools of missions now), 
impersonations, imaginary voyages, birds’- 








eye views from air-ships, moving pictures 
camp fires, round tables, conversaziones, 
touches of costume, as well as a coordina- 
tion of topics with the best in music and 
poetry. 

Faithful Traditionalist (gasping with 
growing pains): O Mrs. Earnest Endeavor, 
we’ve never done things that way before, 
and I think people ought to be enough in- 
terested in missions to take the topics as we 
have been presenting them! 

Mrs. E. E.: You forget that the Billikin 
is not the patron saint of missionary 
societies. We must take people as they are 
and try to make them as they ought to be. We 
shall hardly ruin the digestion of our 
present faithful few by several programs 
of the character I have indicated. Won’t 
you at least try the experiment for awhile? 
(Nods of assent all around the circle.) 

It is true I have said nothing about the 
great essential — the devotional element; 
but until asking the blessing at table proves 
fatal to the digestion of a Thanksgiving 
dinner, let us not conclude there is any 
essential antagonism between a wide-awake 
program and devout intercession. Now, 
ladies, bring out the ginger jar and the 
spice box. Let us see if we can so cater to 
natural and acquired appetites (and no 
appetites at all) as to make our programs 
taste like a Christmas dinner at Aunt 
Jemima’s. 


Field Notes 


Miss Maude M. $Skiles, city missionary 
in Toledo, writes: “One week in the sewing- 
class two of the little girls giggled during 
prayer, much to their own disgust. When 
I had finished, one of them said very con- 
tritely, ‘Oh! Miss Skiles, I am so sorry. 
Won’t you say it again and we won’t laugh 
this time.’ I ‘told them I was sorry, but 
that a thing which was done could not be 
undone; but that we could see that it never 
happened again. That particular thing 
has not occurred since that time.” 


“There is more animation and enthu- 
siasm in our school,” writes Miss Raquel 
Jimenez of Monterrey, Mexico, “than 
there has ever been before. In regular 
attendance there are 115 children. There 


have been many baptisms, last Sunday six. 
The revolution has brought many hard- 
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ships, but error and fanaticism are dis- 
appearing and the town seems more ready 
to hear the gospel.” 


Miss Eva Fewel has tried to teach the 
Piute Indians of Fallon the absolute 
necessity of cleanliness — a difficult task. 
One woman learned the lesson all too well. 
She cleaned her house, then locked it up 
and stayed out of doors, that it might 
remain clean. 


Miss Nelle Morgan, general missionary 
in Arizona, writes: ‘‘ One needs only to go 
into the Land Office here and note the 
people taking up homesteads to realize 
that we are on the forward move in this 
state. If people would only bring their 
religion with them, we missionaries should 
have no work to do. Out from Douglas 
one can go fifty miles in any direction and 
find no Baptist church. Is it any wonder 
that we plead for your prayers and your 
money in this great state? ” 


The older girls at Bacone Indian Orphan- 
age have organized themselves into groups 
which go out Sunday afternoons into the 
adjoining country to hold prayer-meetings 
in various homes and to help in country 
Sunday schools. Their work has been 
most successful and their hearts have been 
made glad by doing the “‘ home mission 
work ” at hand. 


oy 


Birthday Prayer Calendar for February 


Remember to pray for the missionaries on 
their birthdays! Send each a little note of 
cheer and good wishes. 


Peery 8.— Miss Amanda C. Renspie, cashier, 
W. A. B. H. M. S., 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Feb. 10.— Miss Ida Weeldreyer, missionary 
among the Germans, 208 S. 7th St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Feb. 12.— Mrs. Mattie A. Coleman, Coleman 
Academy, Gibsland, La. 
Feb. 15. — Miss Bernice Foulke, missionary among 
the Mono indines, sabew: Cal. 
eb. 16. — Le Newell, general worker in 
Middle bp District, 700 S. 7th St., Burlington, Ia. 
Feb. — Miss Blanche Parks, missionary among 
the italian, 18 Pennington Ave., Newark, 
18. — Miss Enid P. Johnson, missionary teacher 
summa the Chinese, 458 Castro St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Feb. 19. — Miss Ella H. Dye, missionary among the 
Italians, 214 Woodlawn Terrace, Waterbury, Conn. 
' Feb. 21.— Miss Lora Vedra, missionary among the 
Bohemians, 2701 St. Louis Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Clara J. Flint, general missionary, 2523 W. 25th Ave. ae 
a Colo. 
b. 22. — Miss Bessie Grant, Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, 969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
Feb. 23. — Miss Beu lah B. Hume, missionary teacher 
among the Spanish speaking people, Baracoa, Cuba. 
Feb. 25. — Miss Abigail Johnson, missionary among 
the Hopi Indians, Polacca, Ariz.; Miss Helen Crissman, 
Field Secretary for the World Wide Guild, 2969 Vernon 
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Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Miss Alta Simmons, missionary 
among the Spanish speaking people, 3 Bertoli St., 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 

Feb. 26. — Miss Hilda D. Krause, missionary among 
the Germans, 2213 Wheeler St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 27. — Mrs. Reuben Mapelsden, District Secre- 
tary for the Middle States District, 126 S. 39th St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Feb. 28.— Miss Mabel H. Parsons, missionary 
teacher among the negroes, Spelman Seminary, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

March 1.— Miss Anna Reysen, missionary among 
the Germans, 2247 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

March 2.— Miss Nannie M. Locke, general worker 
among the negroes, 1501 Sweeney St., Owensboro, 


y. 
March 3.— Miss Jessie D. Holman, missionary 
among the negroes, 307 W. South St., Longview, Texas. 
arch 6.— Miss Anna H. Nelson, missionary 
among the Hopi Indians, Toreva, Ariz. 

March 7.— Miss Clara E. Norcutt, assistant to 
corresponding secretary, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Susie Stoner, missionary among the Japanese, 
Christian Home for Japanese Women, 1102 Spruce 
St., Seattle, Wash. k 

(Missionaries and workers whose names do not appear 
on the Birthday Calendar should notify the Editorial 
Department.) 


Keep Posted on the New Literature 


FROM PLAZA, PATIO AND PALM, by Eva 
Clark Waid. This will fill that long-felt need for a 
study book for the intermediates. The information is 
compiled from the best authorities on Latin America 
and each chapter is accompanied by a suggestive pro- 
gram. Give your young people the benefit of this 
splendid study. (Price, postpaid, 30 cents.) 

PRUDENCE PERCEIVES, by Jane Maynard. 
A sequel to that delightful little book of letters from 
Prudence upon her arrival at the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, called ‘‘ Prudence Prepares.” (Price 
2 cents, or 5 cents for both.) 

ABRIDGED DICTIONARY OF MISSIONS, by 
Mrs. J. Y. Aitchison. Written in her original way; 
an alphabet full of pithy, bright, interesting, stirring 
facts about missions. It will brighten up your pro- 
gram and fix these important facts in the minds of your 


women. (Price 2 cents.) 
AS THE CORN RIPENS, by “Sooh.” An ac- 
count of how the Hopis spend their summers. (Price 


2 cents.) 

THE MUSIC OF A MISSIONARY’S LIFE, a 
bright little story giving a glimpse of the life in our 
Chinese school. (Price 2 cents.) 

4A THWARTED WILL, by Mrs. Frank J. Miller. 
The story of a bequest. Some of our other new leaflets 
on annuities and bequests are “The Last Arrival,” 
“ Preparedness,” “* Doing Two Things at Once,” and 
“A Long Term Bond with a High Rate of Interest.” 
Let us help you make a good investment. (Free.) 

E STORY OF FORTY YEARS, by Mrs. A. G. 
Lester. A brief history of the W. A. B. H. M. S 
up to the Ruby Anniversary. (Price 2 cents.) 

LIST OF MISSIONARIES, giving their latest ad- 
dresses. (Price 2 cents.) 

{ ALASKA TO CENTRAL AMERICA, 
what a little money will do to help send the Gospel. 


ree.) 

MISSIONARY MILESTONES, by Margaret See- 
back, which gives the history of our Home Mission 
work, will be the study book for 1917-1918. Place 
your order now and get it as soon as it is off the press. 
(Price, postpaid, paper 35 cents, cloth 57 cents.) 

THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA, by Antonio Man- 


gano, the young yan book for 1917-1918. (Price, 
postpaid, paper 40 cents, cloth 60 cents.) 
CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS, 1917, will 


be sent upon request. Send orders for above material 
to the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


New State Directors 
Pennsylvania (W.) — Mrs. A. B. Bowser, Ford City. 


New Associational Directors 


Colorado — Southern Asso., Mrs. Frank M. Sloan, 
ueblo. 
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Connecticut — New Haven Asso., Mrs. Henry H. 
Taylor, New Haven. 

Indiana — Brownstown Asso., Miss Minnie Shephard, 
Seymour. 

New York — Broome and Tioga Asso., Mrs. W. C. 
Taylor, Owego. 

Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh Asso., Mrs. Charles B. 
Aylesworth, Pittsburgh; N. Philadelphia Asso. 
(Y. W. & Ch.), Miss Sara Perry, Philadelphia; 
Welsh Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss Margaret 
Williams, Wilkesbarre. 


Wants of Missionaries 


CITY MISSIONS 


Miss Olive A. Warren, 732 Jefferson St., Gary, Ind. — 
Clothing for children. i 

Miss Augusta Johnson, 401 Orchard St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Children’s stockings and underwear. 

Mrs. Edith Sturgill, 3633 S. 23rd Ave., Omaha, Neb. — 
Clothing, blackboard. 

Miss Rose Anstey, Box 501, Scottsbluff, Neb. — Ger- 
man literature, supplies for industrial school, in- 
cluding tools for woodwork, reed and raffia. 


INDIANS 


Miss Mina Morford, Indian University, Bacone, Okla. 
(Freight and express, Muskogee.) — Face and 
bath towels, sash curtains, pins, medicine cabinet, 
linoleum for boys’ sitting room, 12 x 12 rug for 
matron’s room. 

Miss Grace Dowd, Crow Indian Mission, Pr} or, Mont. 
(Freight and express, Edgar). — Assorted colors 
of yarn for tying comforts. 


ITALIANS 

Miss Bertha L. Bridgman, 32 Crown St., Meriden, 

Conn. — Hektograph. 

Miss Ruth Nelson, Franklin Square House, 11 E. New 
ton St., Boston, Mass. — Kindergarten supplies, 
long low tables, paper strips for chains, crayons, 
sewing materials, cloth for work bags, small pieces 
of huckaback and cotton cloth, two settees. 

Miss Mary Nicholas, 26 Congdon St., Providence, R. 
I. — Typewriter. 

Miss June Barber, 291 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J.— 
Kindergarten building blocks, picture books, 
pieces to embroider, short lengths of gingham, 
percale or crepe. 

MEXICANS 


Miss Berta Uriegas, 6 a de Humboldt No. 8, Puebla, 
Mexico. — Parts 1 and 4 of the 2nd year, funiee 
Course, Keystone International Sunday School 
lessons, Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide for 1917. 


NEGROES 


Miss Julia A. Brown, Waters Normal Inst., Winton, 
N. C.— Maps, globes, bed linen, pictures for 
class work or adornment. 

Miss Dixie E. Williams, Hartshorn Memorial College, 
Richmond, Va. — Towels and pillow cases, hot 
water bottles, stereopticon or magic lantern. 

Mrs. Darthula Ghee, 719 S. Ist St., Clarksville, Tenn. 
— Clothing and shoes for boys and girls, remnants 
of outing for clothes for small children, scissors 
and thread. 

Miss Rose Kipp, Box 43, James City, N. C. — Black- 
board, one dozen small chairs, paper for folding, 
wooden beads, A. B. C. blocks for kindergarten. 

Miss Julia Watson, 2021 Marion St., Columbia, S. C. — 

lothing for boys, girls and old women, shoes, 
Sunday-school papers for small children. ? 

Miss Jessie Holman, 307 W. South St., Longview, 
Texas. — Tracts, smal! Bibles, clothing for women 
and children. 

Miss Minnie Timson, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
— Good story books for library. 

Miss Ada F. Morgan, 612 Gay St., Nashville, Tenn. — 
Children’s clothing. : 

Jeruel Baptist Institute, Athens, Ga.— Bibles for 
students. 

Miss Charlotte Murray, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.— Piano, 50 hymn books, a denominational 
paper, material for sewing department, children’s 
clothing and shoes. 

Miss Carrie A. Hunt, Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. — 
Sewing-machine, flannel wear, sheets, pillow cases 
for cot beds, gingham and white aprons, men’s 
clothing, letter paper, tablets, scratch pads, pen- 
cils, pens, sash curtains, rugs for girls’ rooms. 
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A Gratifying Announcement 

For thirty-five years work done by the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Home Society in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, and that done by 
the Baptist Ministers’ Aid Society in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin in 
caring for old ministers and missionaries, their 
widows and dependent children, has been known 
throughout the denomination. This local task 
is now to be broadened, and very graciously 
both Societies, beginning January 1, 1917, have 
merged their work in that of the Ministers’ and 
Missionaries’ Benefit Board of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Dr. W. B. Matteson, 
Secretary of the Home Society, has become 
Field Secretary of the Benefit Board. The 
Home at Fenton is still to be maintained by the 
Board of the Aid Society. After January Ist 
all amounts now apportioned will be paid to 
H, L. Morehouse, D.D., Treasurer of the Benefit 
Board, and all grants also will be made by that 
Board. 

Among the reasons for this amalgamation 
are the following: 

1. Greater efficiency in the task. Con- 
fusion and duplication of appeals will be avoided. 
Not even apparent competition will be pos- 
sible and it is confidently believed that by 
simplifying and unifying the work it will aso 
be greatly intensified. 

2. There will be a broader denominational 
basis for the work and the appeal will be cor- 
respondingly greater. 

3. It is believed that a minister should be en- 
titléd to support not only because he has been a 
worthy worker for five or ten years in a restricted 
territory, but because he has been a worthy 
Baptist minister in his field, wherever it may 
have been located. The men on the firing 
line in states unable to provide for them if 
they break down, most of all ought to feel that 
the entire denomination is standing behind 
them. 

4. With closer official and individual state 
co-operation deserving men will be recognized 
and the task of making grants simplified. 

5. The work will be lifted above charity to a 
broad recognition of the duty of the denomina- 
tion to its worthy ministers and missionaries. 

Funds apportioned, gifts, etc., should be sent 
directly to the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ 
Benefit Board, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
City. Donors, if they desire, may specify 
that grants in certain states or local territory 
shall have prior claim upon their gifts. 

In this work the direct personal help of every 
pastor is earnestly sought. Without such help 
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the work is impossible. Just now while the 
Presbyterians are raising $10,000,000, the 
Methodists $12,000,000, the Episcopalians $5,- 
000,000, our own goal of $2,000,000 is modest. 

It is therefore with renewed confidence that 
this announcement is sent forth and an appeal is 
made for the co-operation of every pastor. 
The laymen of our churches are interested and 
of good women there are not a few. 

The Benefit Board will be glad to send further 
information of its plans and methods directly 
to pastors or to such people as the pastor may 
think will be interested. 

The Board confidently believes that Baptists 
are as loyal to their ministers and as willing to 
provide for its worn-out and its worthy workers 
as are the people of any communion in America. 
We must show, however, that our independent 
and voluntary plans can be made as effective 
as the more centralized powers in certain other 
denominations. The Permanent Fund is now 
$820,000. Make it a million by May! 

H. L. Morenouse, President and Treasurer, 

E. T. Tomutnson, Executive Secretary, 

W. B. Matreson, Field Secretary. 


oa 


A Pathetic Word from an Aged Soldier of the 
Cross 


Rev. E. T. Tomlinson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ministers’ and Missionaries’ 
Benefit Board, sends the following extract 
from a letter recently received from one to 
whom the Board has been making grants 
since its organization: 


“The helpful aid received from you 
monthly calls for grateful acknowledgment. 
I am past ninety-five and very feeble. 
My dear wife, aged eighty-nine, died last 
month. We had trod the path of life 
together for seventy-one years and she 
was a faithful helper in ten pastorates. 
I am well cared for here and the time of 
my departure must be very near. ‘My 
love be with you all in Christ Jesus.’ ” 

* 

Goal Three of the Five Year Program: 

Two Mullion Dollars of Endowment for 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board. 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


1. What is the title of the home mission 
study book for 1917 by Margaret Seeback? 

2. “For fifty years I have remembered in 
prayer the faithful toilers in the Orient.” 
Who says that? 

3. “Forty pastors and their wives were en- 
rolled.” Where and in what? 

4, What is number 6 in “‘ The Model for an 
Efficiency Church?” 

5. What is the title of the last chapter of 
Mrs. Montgomery’s book, “Our Neighbor 
Japan?” 

6. “I could not get along without Mus- 
SIONS. Every number gets better.” Who 
says that? 

7. What two objects does the Brotherhood 
Council ask that every men’s organization in 
a Baptist church shall have? 

8. “In all lands hearts—.” Finish the 
sentence, and give page on which it is found. 

What subject is said to present our 
greatest home mission problem? 
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10. Who said, “‘I want it to be hard?” 

11. Who called on 140 families connected 
with mission school and church? 

12. What was Leleka’s fetish? 

13. What is the name of Adoniram Jud- 
son’s great-granddaughter? 

14. “Sympathy flowed from him, but— ” 
Finish the sentence, and tell who it refers to. 

15. What is described as the “ best remedy 
for a sick church? ” 

16. Who kept a Bible open beside her iron- 
ing board, reading a verse or two while 
changing irons? 

17. How did John Gospeller ask the people 
to give? 

18. Who won the Tha Din medal in 1916? 

19. In what State is Chapter 660 of the 
World Wide Guild? 

20. How many members are there in the 
Protestant churches in Japan? 

We hope to give in March the names of the 1916 
prize winners. 
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MISSIONS’ LITTLE LESSON IN HUNGARIAN 


A verse in Hungarian would not be very intelligible without some explanation of this 
language and its difference from ours in the method of forming words. Hungarian is 
puzzling’because it builds its words by suffixes and post-positions instead of prepositions. 
The root does not change, but the endings are many and confusing at first. Here is an 
example: Haz is house; hazak, houses; hazhoz, to the house; hazban, in the house; 
hazam, my house; hazon, upon the house; haztol, from the house, and soon. The definite 
article a (English the) would be used, however, as a haz, the house; a hazban, the house-in. 
The indefinite article egy (our a, pronounced ady), is only used when special emphasis is 
desired. The alphabet has to be carefully learned, as pronunciation, plays a considerable 
part in being rightly understood, and there are double letters as well as the French i and 
other complications. All these difficulties make the language interesting. 

The post-positions exactly reverse our English order. Where we say, I go into the 
house, the Hungarian says, a hazba megyek, the house-into I go, and tacks the “into” 
right onto the noun in most cases. Where we say, He went as far as the house, see how 
simple it is in Hungarian, He went a haz-ig (the house-as-far-as, or three words all in 
that one “ig’’). 

Here is a simple verse, Mark 1, 17: 


Es monda nékik Jézus: Kévessetek engemet, és azt mivelem, hogy embereket 
And said tothem Jesus: Come ye after me, and Iwill make, that men you 
haldszszatok. 
shall fish for. 


Compare this with the King James and Revised American versions. 
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The Ten Point Standard 


As a reminder of just what is meant when 
we plead for a policy of missionary educa- 
tion, we repeat again the Ten Point Stand- 
ard which was adopted by the Northern 
Baptist Convention: «+ 

1. A church missionary committee. 

2. The presentation of missions from the 
pulpit. 

3. A mission study class or classes. 

4. Missionary programs. 

5. The circulation of missionary litera- 
ture, including a club for ‘‘ Missions.” 

“6. A woman’s missionary organization. 

7. Missionary education in the Sunday- 
School. 

8. The promotion of prayer for missions. 

9. Enlistment for missionary service in 
local work and as a life work. 

10. An annual Every Member Canvass 
for weekly offerings. 


As It Is Done in New Jersey 


The monthly social time of an organized 
Sunday-school class is one of the problems 
of a teacher. How shall we make this 
time count vitally in the life of the class — 
and the church? After studying the ques- 
tion carefully for four years, Rev. J. M. T. 
Childrey, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Haddonfield, N. J., has developed the 
following plan: 

Each of the organized classes is com- 
bining its social time with a live mission 
study, thus conserving the social life of the 
class and broadening its knowledge and 
interest in world affairs. The groups are 
of boys and girls, young people, men, and 
women, with enrollment from 8 to 25, The 
following books are being successfully used: 
The Child in the Midst, Western Women in 
Eastern Lands, Aliens or Americans?, Com- 
rades in Service, The Churches at Work, and 
Makers of South America. 

The officers and teachersof the school and 
the men’s class have pledged themselves to 
read at least one missionary book during 
the year, thus helping reach the goal of the 
church missionary committee — “Fifty 


ch Department of Missionary Education ay 
Conducted by Secretary John M. Moore. D.D. ” 
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men at least to read at least one book on 
missions during the year.” 

Mr. Childrey is most enthusiastic in his 
plan. It is up to date! Why not try it? 


The Aim is 5,000 


Can we make it? The mark has been 
set high this year in the number of Sunday- 
schools which we hope will give definite 
missionary instruction. The Decennial 
Harvest program calls for 5,000 such 
schools. 

We have not previously known the 
number of schools using our home and 
foreign mission literature in accordance 
with the Period Plan to exceed 2,500. It 
is quite certain, however, that in addition 
to those who have used this material a 
large number of schools are by other 
methods giving missionary instruction. 

The new foreign mission material now 
being circulated in connection with the 
Sunday-school Tour of Japan is proving so 
thoroughly satisfactory that we believe our 
aim is not too high—if only we can get 
through to the superintendents, and make 
them realize how much these missionary 
charts and stories can do toward the mak- 
ing of an interesting and strong Sunday- 
school. 

For the fall campaign, when home mis- 
sions will be studied, we are to have a no 
less interesting topic—the Italian in 
America. The material provided will be 
full of human interest. It is too early to 
outline it in detail. 

For these reasons — first, that we have 
good things for the Sunday-schools, and 
second, that we hope to get a fairly com- 
plete record of what other schools are doing 
besides those that use the Standard plan, 
we believe that our aim, though high, .is 
not too high. 

Help us to provethat ourfaith is justified. 


We get no farther and move no faster 
than we pray, — W. L. Ferguson. 











Is this the Best Primary? 

In November Missions a report of the 
missionary work of the Primary’ Depart- 
ment of the First Baptist Church, Daven- 
port, Iowa, was printed with the question, 
Is there a primary department anywhere 
that can beat it? 

Mr. J. J. Fraser, superintendent of the 
Bible School of the Second Baptist Church 
of Chicago, says there is. The primary 
department of this school in the twelve 
months ending November 26th, 1916, 
contributed $70.20 to missions. It has an 
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average weekly attendance of 56, and 
weekly giving is the method used in gather- 
ing its missionary offerings. The whole 
school adopted a missionary budget of $600 
at the beginning of the year and at the end 
of 52 weeks finds that its weekly missionary 
offerings from every department have 
totaled $638.44. This is fine from the 
financial point of view; but without doubt 
the results upon the life and character of 
the members of the school are worth far 
more even than these generous missionary 
offerings. 


Concerning the Ten Years Secretary Moore Says: 


How Much Has It Been Worth? 


The Department of Missionary Education has 
been doing a work of seed sowing through 
a period of ten years. There would seem to be 
no question that this work has been worth 
while. We as a people are so thoroughly 
convinced of the value of educational proc- 
esses that we are sure education is worth 
while, even when, as is usually the case, it is 
hard to point to the definite achievements of 
an educational policy. 

At the same time, while admitting frankly 
that the results of missionary education can- 
not be fully tabulated or counted or weighed or 
measured, we ought to be able to give some 
answer to those who— carefully scrutinizing 
missionary expenditure in these days, as it 
ought to be scrutinized,— are asking how 
much has been accomplished toward the mis- 
sionary development of our churches. This 
is one of the purposes of the Decennial Harvest 
celebration. Of course, it is hoped and ex- 
pected that the new emphasis placed on mis- 
sionary education this year will lift the stand- 
ard far higher than it is today, but we are 
interested as well in knowing how high the 
standard is. 

Every reader of Misstons is, therefore, earnestly 
urged to cooperate in an effort to secure as 
adequate reports as possible. You can help 
by writing to the Department of Missionary 
Education, 23 East 26th Street, New York 
giving information on the following points: 


1. Mission study classes now in progress. 

2. Every Member Canvasses conducted since 
January 1, or projected for the future. 

3. Churches having a definite missionary policy 
with a church missionary committee. 
The Ten Point Standard is particularly 
recommended by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

4. Sunday-schools giving definite missionary 
instruction. 

5. Prospective delegates for the summer as- 
semblies, summer missionary conferences 
and women’s schools of missions. 


The Secretary would like at least a thousand 
letters in response to this request. 











You Have Long Wanted It 


What? One single handbook of missionary 
literature that would contain a fairly com- 
plete list of the best things available for 
missionary instruction on both home and 
foreign mission work. 

Of course, we have long had the separate litera- 
ture catalogues of the different societies. 
We have known, too, that the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement and the Missionary 
Education Movement, great interdenomina- 
tional agencies, were publishing for our use 
valuable books, pamphlets, programs, etc. 

But it has been such a task to get all these 
things assembled. This the Department of 
Missionary Education has done, and it is now 
prepared to send you without charge a joint 
missionary catalogue of the best things that 
are to be had. 

One helpful feature of this catalogue is the way 
in which the literature is listed. It is or- 
anized around the Ten Point Standard 
te hich appears in another connection in this 
department). That is to say, the pastor will 
find things that most interest him in one sec- 
tion; the church missionary committee will 
find what it needs listed together; the best 
things to be had for mission study classes 
constitute another section, and so on. 

You can have this catalogue by dropping a post- 
card to the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 23 East 26th Street, New York. Its 
circulation will not only add greatly to the 
convenience of our missionary leaders, but 
will surely result in a greatly increased dis- 
tribution of missionary literature of all kinds 


The Decennial Harvest 


Announcement has already been made that a 
complete prospectus of the Decennial Harvest 
plans has been prepared and will be sent to any 
reader of Missions upon request. 

It proves to be a more attractive and valuable 
booklet than was promised. 

Your copy is waiting for you, if you have not 
already received it. Ask the Department of 
Missionary Education for it at once, and get 
busy on the big drive. 
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The Foreign Missionary. 

Baptist Foreign Missions. 

Missions and Peace. 

The Need for Training. 

The Gospel Afloat and Awheel. 

The Bible and the People. 

The Bible’a Missionary Book. 

The Northern Baptist Convention. 

The Mission of our State to the Nation and the World. 
The Italian in America; What Can We Do for Him? 
The Italian in America; What Can He Do for Us? 
Missionary Mile-stones. 





MARCH TOPIC: MISSIONS AND PEACE 


. Hymn: “ Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand.” 

- Scripture: II Tim.2:1-19,. Suffering hardship as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

. InTERcEssion: For our Missionaries, who in the hard places are fighting to advance the standards 

of the Prince of Peace. 

. Peace Principles of the Early Church (pages 12-17). 

ie ee x Discipline of War as Compared with the Heroism and Discipline of Service 
PP ig 

. Missionary Heroes of India and Burma (pp. 187-191, 193-197, 206-210). 

. Missionary Heroes of China, Korea, and Japan (pp. 191-193, 197-8, 201-5, 210—]4, 216-18). 

. Missionary Heroes of Armenia and Moslem Lands (pp. 198-201, 207-8, 218-225). 

. Missionary Heroes of Africa and the Islands of the Pacific (pp. 214-16, 225-6, 183-7). 


WO CONTIN Wn Wn 


NOTES 


The material for this program will be found in Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason’s great book, 
which is being widely used by woman’s societies and mission study classes, “ World Missions and 
World Peace.” 

The page numbers above refer to this text. It may be obtained from the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, from the Publication Society, or from the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, 
for 50 cents cloth, 30 cents paper, postage 8 cents. 

The topics given above admit of a great variety of treatment. The first topic, based upon the 
first chapter, should be treated in a brief talk presenting the peace ideals of Christianity. The 
second topic might be presented in the form of a debate or discussion. The last four topics may be 
given in short talks or impersonations. 


PROGRAM FROM THIS ISSUE OF MISSIONS 


The Travelog on Japan, used as dialogue. 
Sidelights on Japan (a dozen or more items to be read or given by different persons). 
The Visitor — A Deputation Dream (reading, may be made most effective). 
Living Epistles, or how the little Japanese turned the tables on a skeptic in California (reading; 
three minutes). 
i Missionary Pastor in Idaho (short sketch). 

6. ‘The Needs of the Societies as We Near the Close of the Year (gathered by the Pastor from the 
five pages 112-116, and presented in his own way). 

This will make a program full of interest and significance, if those who take part are carefully 
selected and enter into it with heart and thought. 
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Is Medical Aid Needed? Read This 


BY REV. C. E. CHANEY, MAUBIN, BURMA 


I was called to the side of a man suffering 
from convulsions and found him stretched 
out on a plank flat on his back. On the 
pit of his stomach was another large man 
balancing himself on his knuckles and 
knees, vainly trying to gouge out the food 
and pain. It was no surprise to learn that 
the patient died within half an hour. 

Again one day I found a little fellow ten 
years old who had fallen from a winnowing 
tower at harvest time and thrown his hip 
out of joint.. He was walking on one leg 
and a bamboo stick held in his little hands. 
The injured leg was dragging helplessly 
about. The surgeons were unable to 
restore him the use of his leg, but any one 
of our numberless physicians could have 
restored it in a few moments if called upon 
when the accident occurred. Think of 
that boy’s handicap throughout life for 
want of a little help at the right time! 

These are two incidents out of many 
that a touring missionary meets in his 
travels. Numberless others are far more 
painful to relate. We are deeply stirred 
by the sufferings of Europe, and God pity 
the soul that is not drawn out in sym- 
pathetic response, but let us not forget 
that the countless sufferers and _ inde- 
scribable sufferings of Asia’s multitudes 
alone have for years and centuries been 
such as by actual comparison would make 
Europe’s woes and needs seem small. 
Think of the thousands stirred to assist 
Europe, and the many physicians re- 
sponding to that call, and how hard it has 
been to get trained physicians to see, hear 
and respond to the call of the Orient. 
Christian physicians, this is a challenge 
and a call to you, who as a class stand side 
by side with the ministers of the gospel and 
teachers of the young, the three foremost 
ministries to humanity.. I do not mean 
we have done too much for Europe, but 
we have done too little for Asia and Africa. 





Through quickened sympathies may we 
hear the voice of God calling us through 
the voice of the Orient to understand their 
sufferings and come to their help. 


A Rush at Chengtu 


When the fall term of the West China 
Union University at Chengtu, Szchuan, 
West China, opened, the faculty were 
given a shock. ‘They had been accus- 
tomed to ten or fifteen mission students 
coming to begin their college work, and 
the matter of registering them and as- 
signing them to classes was a matter of 
half a day’s work. Up to September, 
1916, the students coming from the govern- 
ment schools could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Now all that is 
changed; for thirty-four students from . 
government schools endeavored to secure 
admission to the freshman class in the 
first week of the new term. 

In order to protect themselves, the 
faculty threw up defense works in the 
shape of an entrance examination and, 
after the students had struggled with 
that, the teachers held a meeting and 
decided to take in twenty new students. 
There were sufficient scholastic reasons for 
their refusal to admit the others; but the 
determining factor was the lack of dormi- 
tory accommodation. Our own dormi- 
tory (for that is the name under which 
the old Chinese farmhouse masquerades) 
will comfortably “‘ sleep and eat” forty, 
and at present there are fifty-two in resi- 
dence. There are one or two old students 
to return and several new students that 
would like to get in, but even a Chinese 
farmhouse has its limits, and we can take 


‘in no more. We have turned the dining- 


room into bedrooms and the students eat 
in the chapel. After they finish their 
breakfast, the coolie goes in and wipes off 
the tables and sweeps the floor and then 
we gather round those tables for morning 
worship. It is a testimony to the patience 
of the Chinese that these young men and 
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boys will put up with this sort of thing in 
order to be permitted to study in our 
school. I don’t think I have enough 
patience or grace for that kind of thing. 

The real hardship comes, however, 
when the Principal has to say to a student 
who has walked four or five days’ journey 
to attend school, that THERE IS NO 
ROOM. This is what the writer is doing, 
for we simply cannot get any more boys 
in. We are putting up our new college 
building, which is to serve as a teaching 
building and dormitory. It is over- 
crowded before it is up to the first floor. 
We need, very much, a second building 
to accommodate fifty or sixty students. 
Within a few years this will be crowded; 
for the Chinese government cannot provide 
education for the youth of the country. 
This is the golden opportunity for which 
many have worked and prayed and which 
when it arrives finds the Baptists of the 
Northern States wanting. 

JoserH TayLor. 
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Some Shining Examples from Korea 


Korean Christians at Andung have 
found a way to continue systematic and 
proportionate giving in spite of their deep 
poverty. The women put aside a handful 
Of rice each time they prepare a meal and 
bring it to church Sunday in a special little 
bag labeled, “‘ Holy Rice.”” ‘The men spend 
their brief evening leisure after their hard 
day’s work in the fields in weaving straw 
sandals such as farmers wear to protect 
their bare feet. In six months the men 
brought 180 pairs which sold at one cent a 
pair. 

One of these same men went out before 
dawn one morning to pray before starting 
out to sell sixty gospels to those “ not-yet- 
believing,” as the Koreans call the heathen 
neighbors. He put his gospels in a Stand- 
ard Oil box, carried a sack over his shoulder 
in which to put the grain which he expected 
to receive instead of cash, and sold the 
entire sixty gospels before breakfast. 
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Assam 

Have you ever seen a spider’s web as 
large as a room? One of our missionaries, 
Rev. A. C. Bowers, writes of coming upon 
one in a jungle in Assam. Where a huge 
tree had fallen and cut an open space in 
the surrounding dense growth, a spider 
had spun a beautiful web completely 
covering the opening. In the sunlight and 
dew the threads shone like gold and the 
yellow and black spider sat like a king in 
the midst of his wealth. 


We sometimes think of heathen coun- 
tries asdevoid ofnatural beauty. But in 


the Assam wilds, for instance, huge, fragile | 


orchids of exquistely delicate shades grow 
like common flowers on tree and ground, 
and lilies and ferns flourish quite as abun- 
dantly as in any sections of our own 
beautiful country. 

Asked to give an address at a school 


where Buddhists and Mohammedans were 
present, I took for my subject “ Applied 
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Moral Science,” and found that an ap- 
propriate title for a good gospel sermon. — 
Rev. M. C. Paul, of Assam. 


Rev. John Firth of Assam is endearingly 
called “Uncle John” among his people. He 
has not taken a furlough in ten years and 
is rejoicing over being well enough to re- 
main on the field still another year. 


Africa 

The mission compound at Ikoko, Africa, 
has been removed to Ntondo, 15 miles 
farther south. One building at Ikoko was 
taken apart, marked piece by piece and 
removed in entirety to the new site where 
the labeled boards were put together like a 
picture puzzle. Besides this building a 
brick house has been erected anda dis- 
pensary arranged for. 


The Congo missionaries have been asking 
for four hospitals. Three of them are now 
provided for. And none too soon can their 
erection be started, for one doctor has been 
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working for some time in an operating 
room six and a half by thirteen feet in 
dimension! 


In one of our Sunday-schools in Africa 
there is a woman’s class of seventy married 
women — all of whom bring their babies 
with them when they attend class. 


Burma 

The Tavoy district of Burma, where we 
have a flourishing work among the Karens, 
is important to the armies of Europe 
through its richness in tungsten used in 
hardening steel for armor plates. 


Fully 2,000 people of Tavoy, Burma, 
attended the funeral of one of our oldest 
native Christians recently. He was a 
doctor who had gone about the city of 
Tavoy preaching as he brought relief to 
hundreds of old and young in the past 
two score years and more. Many regarded 
the demonstration at the funeral equal to 
that given when the body of a Buddhist 
priest is burned. 


A new dining hall has been added to the 
school at Namkham, Burma, by the gen- 
erous gift of Dr. and Mrs. O. Hanson, 
missionaries of that place. This act was 
made possible by a government gift to 
Dr. Hanson in recognition of his book on 
the Kachin people. 


Food prices have risen so in Burma dur- 
ing the last year that many young people 
have had to leave school to support their 
parents and younger brothers and sisters. 


For the proposed Rangoon University 
the Government of Burma has selected a 
site on Prome Road, about five miles north 
from the business center of Rangoon. . The 
tract selected comprises four hundred acres 
of fertile land, considerably higher than 
the city itself and bordering upon Victoria 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, diversified 
with islands and inlets, surrounded by 
costly bungalows, and furnishing superb 
facilities for boating and swimming. 


Good news comes from the Burmese 
Mission School at Bassein, where Rev. W. 
L. Soper wrought well for seven years until 
his return on furlough last spring. The 
burdens of this large boarding school now 
rest upon Miss Frances E. Crooks. She is 
encouraged and supported by an efficient 
and devoted corps of Christian teachers. 
The Sunday-school on Sunday morning has 
an average attendance of more than 150. 
Eight boys from this school were baptized 
early in the school year. 





The Tha Din medal, awarded annually 
to the senior I. A. student at the Baptist 
College, Rangoon, who shows the highest 
proficiency in English language and litera- 
ture, was awarded in 1916 to Maung Hla 
Bu, a Christian student, and the son of 
Maung Tha Din, a teacher in the Burmese 
Theological Seminary at Insein. 


Haka in Burma is spelled with one “k” 
while Hakka in China has two. Haka is 
in the Chin Hills, and we have a new school 
and most promising work there, as noted 
in December issue. We shall hear more 
from Haka. 

China 

The China Inland Mission, which cele- ° 
brated its jubilee last May, has carried the 
Gospel into all parts of the Empire. Its 
foreign workers (including the wives of 
missionaries) number 1,063, salaried Chi- 
nese workers 1,694, and unpaid Chinese 
helpers 1,071. There are 754 organized 
churches connected with the Mission, and 
more than 34,000 communicant members. 


At Luchow, in the province of Szechwan, 
the first Miao convert in the district has 
been baptized. She is a woman, sixty . 
years of age, and the missionary writes: 
“She is bright in spite of the fact that she 
has been turned out of her home for the 
gospel’s sake.” It costs something to be 
a Christian there. 


The Presbyterian and Methodist presses 
in Shanghai have combined their dis- 
tributing departments in a Mission Book 
Company; the China Bapiist Publication 
Society and the South China Religious 
Tract Society are conducting a joint book 
store. 

Only a few years ago there was an in- 
tense antipathy toward foreigners and all 
things foreign in Chaoyung, China. In 
June of the present year, however, crowds 
of Chinese lined the streets to cheer the 
boys of the Christian School as they 
paraded through the city. 


At Ningyuenfu, West China, the most 
remote station of the Society, there is a 
waiting list of 30,000 native inquirers. 
Each inquirer has signed a card indicating 
that he desires to have the gospel explained 
to him. 


In June six young women from our school 
were baptized, besides five boys and a man. 
Chinese New Year we find good for visiting 
and evangelistic effort. My husband, 
with about 20 preachers, teachers and lay- 
men, had a profitable time visiting the 
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large clans in their biggest villages around 
Hopo. I sallied forth with the two chil- 
dren to the farther end of our field, visiting 
the women in the churches and the heathen 
homes of many of my school girls. Such 
crowds gathered around us we could 
scarcely move among them. ‘Ten days of 
this left me with no voice at all, so we had 
to return home. I am sure my visit did 
much good and Helped to make a way for 
the evangelist’s wife with the people— 
Mrs. A. S. Adams, Hopo, China. 


India 

A whole village in South India has 
lately given up its idols and ancient cus- 
toms and turned to Christianity. Not one 
non-Christian individual remains in the 
village. 


A missionary in the Bengal-Orissa field 
writes of wading through seven miles of 
water and mud every time he visits his most 
promising outstation during the rainy 
season. He and his wife live thirty-six 
miles from the railroad and sixty-three 
miles from their nearest white neighbors. 


Three years ago at Nilgiri, the capital of 
a feudatory estate in India, the Hindus 
burned and tore the books given them by 
Christian missionaries. Today they are 
inviting the missionaries to their homes for 
consultation. 


The Boys’ Industrial School at Aligarh, 
India (Methodist) advertises that its 
boys are “ makers and repairers of boots, 
shoes, slippers, holdalls, laundry bags, 
etc.” Also that “in the carpenter de- 
partment we make all kinds of furniture 
and other articles in wood,” while the weav- 
ing department turns out jharans of all 
kinds and coarse, plain cloth. Good work 
for an orphanage institution. 


Japan 

The last graduating class of Duncan 
Academy presented to the school a valuable 
Bible for the chapel—a real evidence of 
affection for their Alma Mater. 


In connection with the evangelistic cam- 
paign in Japan, city authorities and em- 
ployers have cooperated by inviting 
preachers to speak in the city schools and 
manufacturies. 


A Japanese manufacturer, recently won 
to Christianity, excused all his employees 
for an entire day in order that they might 
witness his baptism. No reduction was 
made in their salaries. 
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The Philippines 


The cost of living has also risen in the 
Philippines, rice, the principal food, having 
increased $1.25 a bag, and at the same time 
the working appropriation of the Jaro 
industrial school has been reduced 3,000 
pesos. That is a hard combination to 
work against. 


During the severe epidemic of cholera in 
some parts of the Philippines this fall about 
twenty boys from our industrial school at 
Jaro volunteered for night work at the 
Cholera Hospital, where workers were so 
scarce that for a time the dead could not be 


buried. 


Reporting the fact that the Baptists in 
the Philippines now have more than five 
hundred pupils in self-supporting mission 
schools, Rev. Charles L. Maxfield says that 
the native plant in native soil gives best 
results. He predicts that within a few 
years the greater part of the work in the 
mission will be done by the native converts, 
because when thoroughly converted and 
properly trained and given some experience 
they can do the work better even than the 
foreign workers. 


' of] 
A Veteran of the Cross 


Dr. I. J. Stoddard, one of the first Baptist mission- 
aries to Assam, died on Nov. 14 at the home of his 
daughter in Plainfield, New Jersey. He was 97 years 
of age. He went to Assam in 1847, and among his early 
converts was the first native ordained minister of 
Assam and the native missionary who made the initia. 
trip to the wild Nagas of the hills. He and Mrs. Stod- 
dard were obliged to return to the United States after 
eight years because of ill health, but in 1866 they 
resumed their work in Assam for several years. Again 
ill health necessitated their return to America, where 
they continued in fruitful service, in the interest of 
Pella College, Iowa. 

YY 


Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 
From Vancouver, Nov. 30: Dr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Nichols, ig Burma; Miss Gladys Aston and 
Miss Clara C. Leach, Swatow, China; Miss Harriet 
H. Brittingham, Shanghai, , China; Miss Elberta F. 
Chute, South India. 
BORN 
To Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Currier of Rangoon, Burma, 
a on Laurence Meredith, Oct. 20, 1916. 
ev. and Mrs. J. F. Gressitt of Tokyo, Japan, a 
denahaae, Felicia Ray, ge 28, 1916. 
‘o Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Barlow re! Shaosing, China, a 
daughter, ee Hunt, Nov. 4,191 
To Rev. and Mrs. E. op Sanam of China, at Sara- 
a N.. ¥., & son, George Thompson,: Nov. 25, 


MARRIED 

Miss Anna M. Linker, of Narsaravupet, So. India, 
and Dr. John Dussman, of Vinukonda, So. India, 
Nov. 30, 1916. 

DIED 

I. J. Stoddard, formerly of Assam, at Plainfield, 
New ersey, Nov. 14, 16. 

Dr. John L. Dearing, of Tolehame. Japan, at 
Clifton Springs, New York, Dec. 20, 1916 
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John Lincoln Dearing 
BY FOREIGN SECRETARY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


PERHAPS no name in the present generation 
of American Baptist missionaries has been 
more generally known than*that of John Lincoln 
Dearing, who after a short illness died on Decem- 
ber 21, 1916, at Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
New York. Dr. Dearing’s connection with and 
activity in general missionary movements and 
his residence in a port of call for almost every 
ship crossing the Pacific Ocean gave him a wide 
acquaintance outside of Japan and beyond his 
own denomination. He gave much study to 
religious, social and political movements, es- 
pecially in Japan, China, Korea and the Philip- 
pine Islands. His residence in Yokohama gave 
him excellent opportunities for much study, since 
even in his hospitable home he was able tosecure 
valuable information from a multitude of resi- 
dents of almost every section of the Orient as 
they traveled east and west. Such exceptional 
opportunities qualified a man of his aptitudes to 
serve several religious journals in America, as a 
Far Eastern correspondent. He was a valued 
contributor to Missions. Many who never saw 
him knew his name. 

In the year 1888 Dr. Dearing answered the 
call to the colors. Twelve months later he 
sailed for Japan. After two years he returned 
to America for his marriage to Miss Mary L. 
Hinckley, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Hinckley of Cambridge, Mass. The two worked 
for a quarter of a century to bring in Christ’s 
Kingdom in pars in which time they saw 
movements of such force and permanence as 
have seldom developed in any land so quickly 
after the introduction of Christianity. 

For fifteen years Dr. Dearing gave himself 
almost exclusively to the direct evangelistic 
work. In 1904 he became president of the 
Japan Baptist Theological Seminary, in which 
position he continued until our mission united 
with the Southern Baptists in establishing a 
theological school in Tokyo. While president 
he not only taught the students in the school, 
but every year he invited the active Japanese 
Baptist pastors whose opportunities for study 
had been limited to come to the institution for 
a few weeks of special instruction. His own 
specific work gave him a close acquaintance with 
almost the entire Japanese Baptist ministry, 
while his connection with general movements 
brought him into cooperation with many of the 
strongest Japanese in other denominations. 

Some years ago Dr. Dearing was chosen by 
his own Board to fill a position of general re- 
sponsibility which related him to the work of the 
Society in China, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands. After concluding this work he gave 
much of his energy to interdenominational 
movements, although in our Baptist work he 
superintended a large night school and a dormi- 
tory for young business men in Yokohama. ' He 
was Secretary of the Japan Continuation Com- 
mittee, an outgrowth in Japan of the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference in 1910. When he left 
for America last May he had served for five 
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years as Secretary of the Federated Missions of 
Japan. He was editor of The Christian Move- 
ment in the Japanese Empire, a volume of con- 
siderable proportions published annually as a 
review of religious, social and political develop- 
ments. He was a member and treasurer of the 
Committee on the Union Evangelistic Cam- 
paign in Japan, of which he is said to have been 
one of the originators. He also served on the 
Peace Movement Committee, consisting of fifteen 
well-known Japanese and foreigners. He was 
known to almost every missionary of every 
denomination in Japan, while large numbers of 
missionaries and visitors journeying to and 
from other lands in the Far East enjoyed the 
gracious hospitality of his home. 

Dr. Dearing seemed especially optimistic and 
confident when he returned home on furlough 
last May. His address at the Northern Baptist 
Convention and his deliverances in numerous 
other gatherings were in the same enthusiastic 
note. At Hamilton Theological Seminary, 
where he was lecturing for a few weeks when 
the fatal disease showed its first alarming symp- 
toms, he appealed in notable manner both to 
the affection and interest of the students. He 
was especially anxious to give people in America 
a better understanding of the Japanese nation 
and its problems. His zeal outran his strength.. 
Let us hope that his death will be used of God 
to quicken interest and zeal in a thousand 
breasts regarding the matters that were resting 
so heavily on this missionary’s heart. 

The esteem in which Dr. Dearing was held by 
those who knew his public life is indicated by 
extracts from some of the telegrams and letters 
received when his death was announced: 

Shailer Mathews: What a wonderful heritage of 
worldwide influence he has left. His influence will 
never die in Japan and throughout missionary circles. 


Wallace Buttrick: No greater loss could come to the 
cause of Christian Missions. Dr. Dearing was not less 


than a princely leader. 
Robert Stuart MacArthur: Whole Christian world 


suffers great loss. 

Robert E. Speer: Presbyterian Board deeply sym- 
pathizes with Baptist Board in death of your beloved 
and eminently useful servant of the Kingdom. 

John R. Mott: What a useful worker and leader he 
has been. 

Henry Madell: In the passing of Dr. Dearing our 
mission cause loses a chief tiller. God help us to close 
up the ranks. 

The cables brought to Mrs. Dearing and her 
sons and to the Rooms expressions of sorrow and 
sympathy in “our mutual and great loss.” 

Dr. Dearing was born fifty-seven years ago 
in Maine. Toa great extent he worked his own 
way through Colby College. He was a part of 
New Hagland’s great contribution of sturdy 
manhood to human uplift the world around. 
His ashes rest in Massachusetts soil, in Cam- 
bridge Cemetery, almost midway between New- 
ton Theological Institution, where he received 
his training for the Christian ministry, and the 
First Baptist Church of Cambridge, where he 
was serving as assistant pastor when he volun- 
teered for service abroad. 
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Slavic Work in Minneapolis 


For over a year mission work has been 
carried on among the Slavic people living 
in the neighborhood of the Washington 
Avenue Bridge. This work was started 
by a young Slavic woman, Miss Vraspar, 
of the Northwestern Bible and Missionary 
Training School. The work prospered 
and soon arrangements were made to 
hold services in the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, where a number of men and women 
were baptized. After a time a hall was 
rented and here the congregation gathers 
for Sunday services and Bible school. The 
work is under the supervision of the Baptist 
Union of Minneapolis, congregations are in- 
creasing, forty or fifty Slavic boys and girls 
attend Sunday-school, and a goodly num- 
ber have been led to Christ. These people 
are earnest Christians and conscientious 
Bible students and are faithfully working 
to lend their fellow countrymen to the 
Master. 

There is also a mission Sunday-school 
in the Northeast section of the city for the 
Slavic children living there. In these two 
districts, there are over 10,000 people of 
the Slavic races. 


Another Opportunity for Baptists 


The Superintendent of Foreign-speaking 
Work of the Home Mission Society, Rev. 
C. A. Brooks, tells of an exceedingly in- 
teresting and promising work which has 
literally “sprung up” among the Serbians 
in Detroit. It is doubtful if there has ever 
been any missionary effort of any kind put 
forth for these people in this country, by 
any denomination. In Detroit there are 
several thousand Serbians living together 
in one section, forming a small community 
by themselves. In some way one of these 
grasped the truth and talked it until there 
was a little group of twenty men believing 
in the Scriptures, and practically as the 
Baptists interpret them. These converts, 
feeling their way and longing for more 
light, appealed to Rev. W. O. Anderson, 


General Superintendent of the Detroit 
Baptist Union, to send some one to teach 
and guide them. He called into service the 
one available man, Rev. Joseph Wolf, who, 
though he is a Slovak, speaks the Serbian 
language fluently. Though in the midst 
of a heavy winter’s work, as a successful 
missionary among his own people in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mr. Wolf responded at once to 
the call to visit these converts and spent 
half of November with them, preaching, 
teaching, advising and helping them in 
every way in his power to get a clearer 
insight of divine truth. At the close of his 
stay the missionary wrote Supt. Brooks 
that he had had a godd time, and the 
Serbians were grateful for his efforts. He 
found this little group of earnest men 
meeting together and discussing the things 
of the Kingdom, having no church or school 
or any assistance of any kind. He held 
evangelistic meetings and six more were 
gathered to. the group of believers. The 
missionary pleads that a pastor be sent to 
them. He says, “They are all young 
Christians and need teaching and training 
that they in their turn may become leaders 
of their people.” 


Good Work 


Credit is due United States District 
Attorney Linebaugh and United States 
Marshal Enloe, as well as the Indian Bureau 
officers for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, for their aggressive action which 
resulted in the apprehension, indictment 
and conviction of Robert K. Warren, 
charged with introducing intoxicating liq- 
uor from without the State into Okla- 
homa Indian country. The defendant was 
at the time he committed the offense 
County Attorney of Choctaw County, 
Oklahoma, and then a candidate for the 
Legislature. He was apprehended by 
Special Officer Houston of the Indian 
Bureau in the night time with more than 
250 bottles of beer in an automobile en 
route from Texas to Oklahoma. Notwith- 
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standing that Warren was a man of 
prominence and large political influence 
he was promptly convicted. Such of- 
fenders must know by this time that 
Commissioner Sells means business. 


Appreciation 

The following letter is but one of the 
many expressions of appreciation of services 
rendered by Rev. D. L. Schultz, Labor 
Evangelist of the Home Mission Society: 

Bellefontaine, O., Nov. 1, 1916. 
The American Baptist Home Mission 

Society: 

Gentlemen: The following shopmen de- 
sire to express their appreciation of the 
services of Rev. D. L. Schultz, Labor 
Evangelist, who spoke in the shops of 
‘Bellefontaine, Ohio, and also in a mass 
meeting for men. About 500 men heard 
- him, and his messages were strong and 
influential for good among the laboring 
class of men. 

Tue Miter Bopy Works 
THE Bic Four Rartroap SHops 

Tue BELLEFONTAINE BripcE Works. 
(Signed) J. H. Andukucher,Sec’y Y.M.C.A. 
(Signed) F. F. Fenner, Pastor. 


Steubenville, Ohio 

Within the last fourteen years the popu- 
lation of Steubenville has doubled, and at 
present is about 28,000. ‘The town is the 
center of a busy valley. Within easy reach 
of it there are 20,000 more people. This 
number will be greatly augmented in the 
near future; for a large coking plant, anda 
shipping mill which will employ 500*men, 
are nearly ready for operation. Land has 
also been surveyed for a plant of twelve 
sheet mills, and a large factory for the 
Pullman Company. Besides all this, 
Steubenville is the county seat of Jefferson 
County. Three years ago seven people from 
three families met in one of the homes to 
discuss the question, “Why is there not a 
Baptist church in Steubenville?” Their 
answer was, “With God’s help we shall 
have one.” And from this small beginning 
the interest spread and grew until now 
there is a neat chapel seating about 200, 
where the people can meet for work and 
worship and a church building is on the 
way. Rev. David Morris is pastor. The 


church numbers 78 and has a flourishing 
Bible school. 


Heroic sacrifices have been 
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made by the members in order to establish 
this work. 


Credit Where it Belongs 


Dr. L. C. Barnes says that his pam- 
phlet, “ The Central Republics of Central 
America,” should have contained refer- 
ences to the reports of the American Bible 
Society. The most telling document before 
our Board leading them to investigate 
Central America, he adds, was in an annual 
report of the American Bible Society. 
This year while we are studying Latin 
America classes, circles and individuals are 
likely to find valuable information in the 
reports and other documents which can 
be had by writing to the American Bible 
Society, Bible House, New York City. 


Dr. Brewer in Guatemala 


Rev. George H. Brewer, Superintendent 
of work in Mexico, tells interestingly of his 
trip to Guatemala. They had considerable 
excitement on the steamship in coming 
along the Coast of British Honduras. The 
vessel ran aground on a soft corral reef and 
stuck fast for two days. Authorities were 
just getting ready to send them relief when 
they succeeded in getting off by lightening 
the cargo. Mr. Brewer did not know to 
what extent the vessel was damaged but 
they came into the Guatemalan waters 
under their own steam. He has a camera 
which he takes with him on his trips and is 
getting some good pictures to send to the 
Rooms when he has finished his trip 
through Central America. He is writing 
down his impressions as he goes along and 
they are sure to make interesting reading. 


Advance in Kansas 


The total receipts in Kansas from all 
sources during the past Convention. year 
were $20,295. Of this amount $16,895 was 
available for missionary, evangelistic and 
church edifice work. Of this total the 
Home Mission Society gave $1,519 for 
mission work, and $481 for evangelism, and 
$562 came from the sales of unused church 
properties. These were by far the largest 
sums ever raised in Kansas for Convention 
work, and left approximately $300 in the 
treasury. Kansas Baptists thank God for 
splendid achievements and lay plans for 
yet larger undertakings. 














Concerning the Red Man 


The Indian School Journal, issued 
monthly by the United States Indian 
School at Chilocco, Oklahoma, and printed 
by Indians,»is a fine specimen of printing, 
and would do credit to any office in the 
country. Its halftones, letter press, paper 
and make-up are of the first order, and the 
absence of typographical errors is note- 
worthy. If the other industries are taught 
as ably as this the school is a model. 
Chilocco has been educating Indian boys 
and girls since 1884. The academic 
course includes agriculture, mechanical 
drawing and music for all students; the 
industrial course lays special stress upon 
agriculture, but printing, engineering, car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, masonry, shoe and 
harness making and painting are also 
taught, with good equipment and instruc- 
tors in all departments. The Journal 
speaks well for the institution. 


WHAT COMMISSIONER SELLS SAYS 


Indian Commissioner Cato Sells has 
pronounced views. Here are some of 
them: 

For many reasons I am convinced that 
the Papago Indians are among the most 
deserving of any people I have ever known. 
They have made their struggle (living in 
the dryest desert in the United States) 
unassisted, and their accomplishments in 
view of their tremendous obstacles have 
been marvelous. 

It is unfair, it is unjust to expect more 
rapid progress from the Indian than is 
shown in the development of the white 
race. If I were called upon to indicate 
the one important word in our relations 
with the Red Man, it would be patience. 

The real genius of our Indian schools is 
industrial in its purpose, and should be in 
its accomplishments. 

I repudiate the suggestion that the 
Indian is a “ vanishing race.”” He should 
march side by side with the white man 
during all the years to come. It is our 
chief duty to protect the Indian’s health, 
and to save him from premature death. 

No industrial Indian boarding school 
should buy its butter, eggs, chickens, fruit 
or vegetables. No Indian reservation 
with farm facilities should purchase hay 
and feed for the horses and school dairy 
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herd, or beef and flour for school, agency 
and issue purposes. 
It is of the highest importance that the 


Indian boy or girl be made to realize and 


fully understand the importance of econ- 
omy, production and self-support. 

I am not a Pharisee, but I would not 
take a drink of whiskey this afternoon if 
to refuse it cost me my good right arm. 
Liquor is the instrument commonly used 
by the unscrupulous who reach out to get 
the Red Man. 

Every effort within the power of all the 
employees in the Indian Service should be 
made to save the Indians from the curse of 
the liquor traffic. 

If I were to declare a policy today it 
would be: In dealing with Ihdians and 
Indian problems, under like conditions, 
treat all questions practically the same as 
if white people were involved. 

The Indian Office deals approximately 
with 325,000 souls. 

A Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
might to advantage be a lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, farmer, stockman, lumberman, 
oil expert and mining engineer — have 
practically all the equipment within the 
range of human affairs. In addition to 
his activities in connection with the life 
of the Indians, he has to deal with the 
varied relationships of almost 6,000 em- 
ployees. 


- INDIAN NOTES 


The restricted Indians of Oklahoma have 
received over $11,000,000 in oil royalties. 
We should like to know who has most of 
the money now. 

Red painted automobiles are said to be 
used with great success in getting Indians 
in Minnesota to sign away their lands. 
The Indians cannot withstand the lure of 
the auto. 

Government experts say that the Chip- 
pewa Indians of the Bad River reservation 
in Wisconsin are the richest tribe in 
America with one exception. They have 
over $1,500,000 to their credit in the vaults 
of Ashland and Duluth from the sale of 
pine, and $820,000 worth of timber has 
been ordered distributed among 547 
Indians, many of them children; besides, 
each Indian will have title to the land on 
which the timber stands. 
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FIELD NOTES 


The South Side Baptist Church of Pitts- 
burgh is greatly blessed in its work for the 
Russians. Ata recent Sunday service two 
men were added to their membership by 
baptism, one of whom, Ephim Tkoch, has 
had an interesting experience. He lived 
at Winton, Pa., for almost three years with 
a Russian who was converted in the Baptist 
church of Berwick and who became Mr. 
Tkoch’s roommate. He was constantly 
telling the story of the Christ, and finally 
Mr. Tkoch accepted Christ and began 

‘living the Christian life. Then these two 
friends removed to Pittsburgh, heard of 
the Russian Mission, attended it at once, 
and Mr. Tkoch asked for baptism. Later 
they will both probably go back to Winton 
to work in the mines, but they will go to 
tell others “‘the wonderful story of life.” 


Progress in theological education for 
Negroes has attracted a more intelligent 
class to enter the Christian ministry. 
Formerly such young men were apt to go 
into law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy 
and business. The universal popularity of 
the “‘whangdoodle” type of preaching 
tended to discourage and divert to other 
callings the better class of those even who 
had the ministry in view. Now, however, 
the intelligent Christian Negro discovers 
that he need not leave his brains behind in 
order to become a good minister of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Commercial Appeal, a leading daily 
of Memphis, Tenn., provides a cooking 
school each year. As many as 500 cooks 
from all parts of the city have been 
gathered at Howe Institute, an important 
Negro school aided by the Home Mission 
Society, and there instructed in domestic 
science and allied subjects. 


As Chairman of the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee in the First Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, Mr. W. C. Coleman has developed 
the “Inner Circle” plan in each group of 
the manifold parish life, including especially 
the Sunday-school classes, but also young 
people’s organizations and other groups. 
A few of those best adapted and inclined 
to the work of winning others are quietly 
formed, without any publicity, into a 
group for prayer and endeavor. In all he 
has twenty-five groups, each with a group 
leader. “‘A definite task in a definite 
time” is the key to the method suggested 
for these groups. They select individuals 


for whom they will pray and work and 
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whom they will seek to win into a con- 
fessed Christian life within a given time, 
say one month. This definite time is the 
new feature added to the definite task 
which has been widely practiced. When 
Tom Jones agrees to do everything in his 
power to bring John Smith into the open 
Christian life before the end of December, 
intensity and vigorous action are pro- 
moted. A report card is used as an essen- 
tial part of the undertaking. 


The coming of Rev. Chau Luk Shang 
from Hong Kong, China, to serve as pastor 
of the Chinese church in San Francisco, is 
an event of very great importance in that 
city where the Chinese fill so large a place. 
He is a young man and brings with him his 
wife. Dr. Anderson of the Graves Theo- 
logical Seminary of Canton says: “I con- 
gratulate the California saints on securing 
Chau Luk Shang as Mr. Huen’s successor. 
I have known and loved him for nearly 
nine years.” His wife has just graduated 
from the school for girls in the Canton 
mission, and Mrs. Graves says, “‘She is one 
of the best girls we ever had in our school, 
and very bright.” 


The home mission district of the South- 
west, which includes Arizona, New Mexico 
and a small piece of West Texas, contains 
246,313 square miles, and in 1910 it had a 
population of 571,654, or a little more than 
two persons to the square mile. At least 
two-fifths of these people are Mexicans. 
The importance of our Mexican work 
grows. How necessary religious work is 
to the future peace and welfare of both 
Mexico and the United States can hardly 
be realized without direct knowledge of 
conditions on our southern border. 


Rev. M. Amitta says he was sent to 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, to start a Polish 
Baptist mission, but the Polish people there 
had never before heard the name “ Bap- 
tist.” So they went to the priest and he 
warned them that anti-Christ had come. 
But in time some of the people accepted 
Christ and in five months fourteen were 
converted and baptized and work goes on. 


A home missionary in writing to his 
Board remarks that since his last letter he 
has traveled, in doing the work on his field, 
965 miles, 600 of which were gone over 
afoot. The immense amount of strain 
involved in such campaigning is too little 
appreciated at home. 


CO) This is the time to open 


the purses for America 
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Announcement 


The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety has announced that on December 
first Dr. C. R. Blackall retired as editor of 
periodicals. On that date Dr. W. Edward 
Raffety became editor-in-chief of all of 
the Society’s Sunday-school periodical 
publications. 

Dr. Blackall’s services have been notable. 
For more than half a century he has been 
one of the outstanding figures in the Sun- 
day-school world. For some years he has 
been urged to prepare a history of organized 
Sunday-school work in our country. He 
purposes now to crown his life work with 
that completed task. In recognition of his 
distinguished service the Society will con- 
tinue Dr. Blackall as Editor Emeritus. 

Dr. Raffety comes to his task with the 
advantages of youth, a keen mind efficiently 
trained, and a wide familiarity with the 
needs of the modern Bible school. It is 
said that no man in the Baptist denomi- 
nation knows the graded lesson output of 
all denominations more thoroughly. In 
his early days he studied to become an 
editor. As a pastor, as a teacher in the 
Kansas City Theological Seminary, as a 
leader in work for boys, as Vacation Bible 
School director, and as a specialist in the 
problems of the ’teen age, he has steadily 
won increased recognition as one of the 
outstanding leaders in his line. Coming 
at this particular juncture when the uniform 
lessons are to be departmentally graded by 
all denominations, his advent will mean 
much to Baptist Sunday-school work. 


Organizing the Men 


The statement has been made that our 
churches are not fifty per cent efficient. 
Men come into them full of enthusiasm and 
devotion, ready to consecrate their talents 
and lives to the service of the Kingdom. 
But in many of the churches little effort is 
made to organize these men and enlist 
them directly in practical lines of activity. 


So many men drop out and are lost to the 
church and its work. The Brotherhood 
Council of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion exists to meet the present need. It is 
aiding the men in the work of organization, 
in suggesting studies and promoting lines of 
practical and effective service. Literature 
bearing upon all aspects of the organization 
and work of men has been published and 
will be sent to anyone on application to the 
Secretary of the Department. This will 
tell how to organize, what to do and how 
to do it. The Brotherhood Council cares 
little as to the name or form of the local 
organization, but it does ask that every 
organization in a Baptist church shall have 
two objects— study and service. Every 
such organization is invited to enroll in the 
Council and a charter will be sent without 
cost on application to the Secretary, 
Samuel Zane Batten, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A New Periodical in the Interest of Men’s 
Classes 

The Publication Society has issued the 
first number of a new monthly entitled 
Our Men, with Dr. George T. Webb as 
editor. This January issue tells what the 
purpose is, to serve especially the men’s 
class that is a feature of growing impor- 
tance in our churches, and to indicate the 
ways of Christian fellowship and manly 
service. There are thirty-two pages, half 
of them devoted to the uniform Sunday 
school lessons for the month. The form is 
made convenient to carry in the pocket. 
The contents of this initial number include, 
beside the editorials, contributions con- 
cerning adult classes, two pages on Social 
Uplift, five on What Others are Doing, and 
others devoted to Publicity Plans and How 
Others Do It — this indicating the practi- 
cal character of the whole. The price is 
fifty cents a year, forty cents in packages 
of five. Our Men is attractive in appear- 
ance and has a goodly constituency to 
appeal to. 
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REV. AND MRS. JOHN MCALLISTER AT LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 


Publication Society Work in Canada 


During the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Minneapolis, the Superintendent of 
Missions from Alberta, Canada, appealed 
to our Publication Society for help. We 
have responded, giving such assistance as 
we can and looking toward larger coopera- 
tion in that district later. Our Superin- 
tendent for the Pacific District, Geo. L. 
White, visited Alberta recently and started 
Rev. and Mrs. John McAllister as Sunday- 
school missionaries in Alberta. They have 
been given a fine span of horses and Col- 
portage Wagon No. 72. With this equip- 
ment they will travel throughout the 
Provinces, distributing Baptist literature, 
organizing Sunday-schools in neglected 
places, and assisting Sunday-schools to a 
higher standard. 

Many of the pastors in Western Cannada 
have gone to war, and it is for that reason 
that this special call has come for assist- 
ance. In Alberta there are 50 English- 
speaking churches, 11 Swedish, and 14 
German. 

Our Publication Society has been fur- 
nishing churches of Canada with Sunday- 
school literature, and for that reason is in 
the closest and most constant touch with 
them. It is but natural they should turn 
to us for help in their extreme need, and 
we are glad to respond to the limit of our 
ability. Perhaps the greatest need is for 
specialists in Sunday-school work. No 
better investment could be made in the 
interest of our Baptist cause than to place 
three or four Sunday-school specialists in 
Canada. It is to be hoped that we may 


have closer and fuller cooperation in our 
work in the future. The above facts go to 
show that the field of our Publication 
Society is in reality very much larger than 
the United States and its territories. 

The Rev. John McAllister, who has just 
been assigned to work in Canada, writes of 
his initial experience as follows: 

“Fitting up the wagon cost money and 
after all I find it a very slow process of 
traveling in such a large country. The 
houses are very far apart and much time 
lost on the road. We traveled one day 
across the prairie for forty miles without 
any water for our horses and only met one 
man on horseback. Despite the obstacles 
and disadvantages the Lord is using us in 
opening up a new field on the new railway 
in southern Alberta. We are going to 
camp here all winter and establish a per- 
manent work. Of course, there will be 
work to do for forty miles around us— 
north, south, east and west. We are 
offered a house, barn, well, etc., free of 
charge, and I think our expenses will not 
be so much as this month. The work is 
real hard here and the accommodations 
and cost of living are one-third more than 
in the States.” 


* + 8 


There are two things to be considered — 
the pagan world and the sleeping church. 
All the problems of the foreign work are 
not found abroad. 

Brooklyn has gained in four years as 
much population as would equal the two 
cities of Hartford, Conn., and Springfield, 
Mass., combined. 
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With the New Books 


Dr. J. B. Cranfills Chronicle, a Story of 
Life in Texas, is as unlike other books as 
the author is unlike other men. He says 
it is “Written by Himself about Himself,” 
and “until I wrote this book I had never 
talked about myself as much as I wanted 
to.” This frank announcement in the 
foreword incites you to go on with this 
unusual character, who never fails to be 
entertaining, and takes you through scenes 
that belong to a passing period in Texas 
history. Dr. Cranfill was for years a leader 
among Texas Baptists. He has had a 
romantic life, and tells the story with a 
naturalness that defies criticism. There 
was nothing humdrum about his life as an 
editor, and Texas Baptist affairs when he 
was superintendent of missions were not 
allowed by rival Editor Hayden to become 
monotonous. Take it all in all, there is 
a peculiar interest in this chronicle, which 
fills 500 pages. (Fleming H. Revell Co.; 
$1.50 net.) 


Our Neighbor Japan, by Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery, is a booklet of only 
63 pages, but it has more matter packed 
away in it than any large volume we have 
seen. The author knows how to select the 
essential and apposite facts and then how 
to put them in attractive way. Take her 
little book and Missions’ Travelogist to- 
gether and you will know more about 
Japan than ninety-five out of a hundred of 
the Japanese. Contents: The Land and 
the People, How Christianity Came, How 
Christianity Grew, and Our Baptist Task. 
A master of condensation is Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. A remarkable fifteen cents’worth. 
Published by the Foreign Societies. Send 
for it to either Society, Ford Building, 
Boston, or to 450 E. 30th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Massachusetts Year Book for 1916 
makes a volume of 213 pages, covering the 
anniversaries and activities of the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Missionary Society,Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Charitable Society, Con- 
ference of Baptist Ministers in Massachu- 
setts, Northern Baptist Education Society, 
Massachusetts Baptist Sunday School 
Association, and the General Convention 
of Massachusetts Baptists. Secretary 
Heath is to be congratulated on the com- 
pleteness and appearance of this Year 
Book, as well as on the showing of work 
accomplished. The total receipts of the 
Missionary Society from 1878 to 1916 
from all sources were $1,008,478. If one 
could trace the $700,000 put into the 
churches of the commonwealth, what a 
story it would make. More than $165,000 
has gone into the work for foreign-speaking 
peoples, and that work has only been 
fairly begun. Massachusetts is home mis- 
sion territory today, and demands much 
larger things than have yet been attempted. 
It is much to have a leader who is keenly 
alive to the situation and the need for a 
broader work. 


A Fire in the Snow, by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, is a charming little book, its 
theme centering in Christmas. The read- 
ing cannot fail to put into the heart of 
young or old a touch of that living fire 
that makes Christmas the significant festi- 
val of the spirit. Daintily printed, in 
form befitting the contents. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.; 50 cents.) 


The Missionary Education Movement 
has issued “ Election Day,” a new enter- 
tainment for churches, intended to interest 
people in the Southern Mountain work. 
Copies may be secured from our Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 23 E. 26th 
Street, New York. 
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From Leavening the Levant 


If there is a really unselfish life in this 
world it is that of the true missionary. 


The real, the abiding motive of missions 
is one and unchangeable — it is love to 
God and love to man. 


What is the relation of the missionary to 
the native minister? The missionary 
passes on, the native minister abides to 
the end of time. 


Many intelligent Turks now recognize 
the absolute need of female education; the 
government also recognizes this, and being 
unable to find educated Turkish women to 
manage girls’ schools, has sent Turkish 
young women at its own expense to the 
American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, that these young women after 
receiving an education at the American 
College may become principals of Turkish 
schools for girls, 


Education is the crying need of Turkey, 
and without education there is no hope for 
the Turkish race; education not only of 
the mind but of the conscience. 


Ignorant of the word and will of God, the 
Turks fail to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and have no proper conception ,of 
sin. As a natural consequence, lack of 
moral principle is the greatest defect of the 
Turkish character. Lacking moral prin- 
ciple, they lack confidence in one another. 


Their history proves that the Armenians 
are a stanch and virile race, home loving, 
industrious and intelligent. During 600 
years of Turkish oppression they have 
shown a wonderful power of recovery from 
disaster and massacre, and as fafmers, 
artisans and traders have always forged 
ahead. 

p In all the sad and bitter experiences of 
the past centuries the Armenians have been 
held together and saved from extinction 


by their loyalty to the church, and rather 
than deny Christ multitudes have suffered 
martyrdom. 

The greatest boon ever bestowed upon 
Arabia by Christians was the Arabic Bible. 
Dr. Zwemer says “‘the Bible made modern 
missions to Arabia possible.” 


From “ Pilgrim Deeds and Duties” 


The moral meanings of property are 
under the microscope now. We no longer 
think we have a right to spend what we 
will on ourselves if we get it honestly. 
We are making more searching definitions 
of “ honesty ” year by year. 


Everything that men can find out about 
God’s world or His Word will help to 
understand Him. 


Let it never be forgotten that the foreign 
missionary enterprise had its beginnings 
not in the wisdom of the church leaders, 
but in the indomitable faith of a few college 
boys. 

The slogan of New England Congrega- 
tionalism: ‘A church without a bishop 
and a state without a king.” 


In the early days the offering was not 
“taken” but “‘ made,” the people passing 
from their seats to put their money into the 
deacons’ box. (This custom still obtains 
in many parts of the South, and is common 
among the colored people.) 


For a century and a half the Pilgrim way 
had proved a good way. Men of integrity, 
of moral passion and of steady purpose had 
determined the trend of the life of the na- 
tion in church and state. 


So, in the Providence of God, out of 
Roman Catholicism, out of Anglican con- 
formity, out of Puritan protest, out of the 
heart of England, had come a sturdy band 
of pioneers, to build the foundations of a 
new faith, to bequeath to us a noble heri- 
tage, to mould the new republic of the west. 
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NO. 1. BAPTIST MISSION FIELDS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Each of the above pictures represents some mission field either at home or abroad where Bap- 
tists are engaged in work. For example, No. 1 represents Japan, (Jay-pan). Can you guess what 
the other five fields are? For a correct set of answers and the best article, not exceeding 150 words 
in length, regarding mission work in Japan, Misstons will give a first prize consisting of a mission- 
ary library of five books. For the second and third best articles with a correct set of answers, 
Missions will give a year’s subscription to the magazine. All letters containing answers and 
articles must be mailed not later than February 25 to be eligible. Address “ Missions Puzzle 
Page,” 700 Ford Building, Boston, Mass. The correct answers will be printed in the March 
number and the announcement of prize winners will be published in the April number. 

At the end of the year Missions will offer a prize of $10 in gold to the person who has correctly 
answered all the puzzles printed during the year and has written the best article, not exceeding 300 
words in length, upon a subject to be announced later, 


OUR CORNER OF Q-RIOS FOR THE Q-RIOUS 


Who was the first English sovereign to eat with a fork? 

Queen Elizabeth. Courtiers and people not pleased with this innovation, and one clergyman 
delivered a fiery sermon, declaring it an insult to God to eat with forks when He had given 
us fingers with which to eat meat. 






















The Sacred Books of Non-Christian 
Peoples 


What are the sacred books in non- 
Christian religions which correspond to the 
Christians’ Bible? The list is given below, 
by nationalities: 

Chinese: “The Kings ”’; 
Books.” 

East Indians: “ The Vedas”; the epic 
poems “Ramayana” and “ Mahabha- 
rata’; “ The Puranas.” 

Eastern Asiatics: “‘ Pitikas.” 

Persians: The “* Zend Avesta.” 

Egyptians: “‘ The Four Books of Kings”; 
“ The Book of the Dead.” 

Ancient Greeks and Romans: The works 
of the poets Homer and Hesiod. 

Scandinavians: “‘'The Eddas.” 

Jews: The Old Testament; 
Talmud.” 

Arabians, Turks, and all other Moham- 
medans: “ The Koran.” 


“The Four 


“Phe 


Our Mission Field Publications 


You do not know what interest you miss 
is you do not subscribe for some one at 
least of our periodicals published on the 
mission fields. Here is the list of them: 


The News, from our Missions in Burma and 
Assam. Published monthly at the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Bur- 
ma. 50c. a year. 

Baptist Missionary Review, monthly, published 
at Ongole, South India. $1 a year. 

The New East, published monthly at Canton 
in the interests of Baptist Missions in 
China. 25c. a year. 

West China Misstonary News, published by 
the West China Missions Advisory Board 
at Chengtu. 65c. a year. 

Gleanings, from our Missions in Japan. Pub- 
lished bimonthly in Kobe, Japan. 25c. a 
year. 

Pearl of the Orient, published quarterly at the 
Philippine Baptist Mission Press, Iloilo. 
10c. a year. 

Congo News Letter, published quarterly at the 
Congo Mission Press, Ikoko, Congo Belge, 
West Africa. 25c. a year. 

Subscriptions for any of these may be sent 
through the Literature Department of the 
Foreign Society, Box 41, Boston. 
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They are all interesting. They contain 
valuable material for missionary programs. 
They give familiar glimpses into the home 
life and environment of the missionaries. 
They furnish the details that cannot be 
found in larger publications. They have 
the field flavor. 

Why not give yourself a new year present 
of a subscription to one or more of these 
visitors from afar? We find them all 
readable and worth while. Try The News, 
or Pearl of the Orient, or the Congo News 
Letter, and you will agree with us that it 
does the soul good to keep in that kind of 
touch with the men and women who are 
putting their lives into lands where priva- 
tions are forgotten in the presence of the 
overwhelming needs. 


Words Often Mispronounced 


Exquisite — ex’-quiz-it, not ex-quiz~’it. 

Grimace — gri-mace’, not grim’-ace. 

Biography — by-og’-rafy, not be-og’- 
rafy. 

Bouquet — boo-kay’, not boh-kay’. 

Brusque — broosk, not brusk. 

Clique — cleek, not click. 

Creek — creak, not crick. 


Words Commonly Misspelled 


Ac-com’-mo-date. Accomodate is fre- 
quent. . 
All right (two words). 
wrong. 
A-cross’, not accross. 
Independ’ent, not independ’-ant. 
Independ’ence, not independ’-ance. 
Intel’ligzble, not intel’ligable. 
Intel’ligent, not intel’lagent. 
Correspond’ent, not correspond-ant. 
Correspondence, not corespondance. 


Alright is all 


Our Curious Corner 
What seven well known words came into 
English from the Arabic? 
Algebra, zero, almanac, alkali, alembic, 
elixir, alcohol. 
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